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Mark, too, when from on high out of the clouds you shall have heard the 
voice of the crane uttering its yearly cry, which brings the signal for plowing 
and points the season of rainy weather, but gnaws the heart of the man that 
hath no oxen.—Hesiod, Works and Days (Bank’s Translation). ® % @ 


— Wheat (ulture in #taly 


‘By Sohn “‘P. ‘Broderick 
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- HAT corn shall I compare with that of 
\ \ Campania, what wheat with that of Apulia? 
Is not Italy so well planted that it looks 
like a garden?” Thus spoke the Latin poet, Varro, 
in the century preceding the birth of Christ. Some 
hundred years later, Pliny, the historian, wrote: 
“There are numerous kinds of wheat, but for my 
part I can compare none to that of Italy, either 
for whiteness or weight, qualities for which it is 
particularly distinguished.” And the Greek poet, 
Sophocles, in his tragedy of “Triptolemus,” likewise 
praised the Roman grain, saying, “Favored Italy 
grows white with hoary wheat.” 

Italy in ancient times was a great wheat pro- 
ducing country, and although some 20 centuries 
have passed since then, and vast fields of grain 
have sprung up in America and Canada, in Russia 

and Argentina, wheat continues to be by far the most important grain crop of the 
kingdom and, in spite of sundry handicaps, is generally grown throughout the 
length and breadth of the peninsula, 

In 1923 it was estimated that about 53 per cent of the area under cultivation 
was sown to cereals. This represented 22.9 per cent of the total area of the country. 
The following table indicates the extent of Italy’s growth of cereals, compared with 
other nations of Europe. The figures are taken from the International Yearbook 
of Agricultural Statistics for 1923: 


Pct. of lands Pet. of total area to 

Country— in cereals, 1923 area in cereals, 1923 
Italy (including rice) . 22.9 
France ° 20.6 
23.3 
Great Britain » 11.3 
Spain 4 15.3 
Czechoslovekia . 22.7 


Today the sturdy peasantry of Italy grows wheat in the river valleys, 
on the irrigated plains, along the terraced sides of hills and mountains, 
and upon the more fertile plateaus, so that the land looks like a vast 
garden and the fields “grow white with wheat.” Of the area seeded to 
cereals in the kingdom in 1924, 65.7 per cent, or 11,280,000 acres, was 
sown to wheat. Corn was next, totaling 22.3 per cent, oats 6.9, barley 
3.8, and rye 1.8. In 1924 the country raised 170,144,000 bus wheat; in 
1923, 224,836,000; 1922, 161,641,000; 1921, 184,393,000; 1920, 141,337,000; 
1919, 169,769,000; 1918, 183,294,000; 1917, 139,999,000; 1916, 176,530,000,— 
as reported by the ministry of agriculture. The average pre-war pro- 
duction of the peninsula was equal to 183,000,000 bus, figured in the 
period 1909-13. Very small yields, or what are called “crop failures” in 
other countries, are practically unknown in Italy, although there is an 
occasional short crop. Phenomenally large average returns from the 
Seeding are likewise unknown, except in rare instances. 

The average yield of wheat in 1924 was 15.1 bus per acre, a high 
figure, considering the adverse climatic and geological conditions. In 
the following table, comparisons are made between Italy’s yield and 
that of France, Germany and Spain: 

Average 
Country— 1909-13 


Italy 15.6 16.3 14.1 5. 
France ... 19.7 24.3 18.6 4 0. 
4. 
1. 


1921 1922 192 


Germany.. 32.6 30.3 21.2 
Spain .... 13.7 14.0 12.2 
|‘ 1924 the average yields for Italy’s rye, corn, barley and oats were 
19.8, 26.5, 15.2 and 28.2 bus, respectively. The wheat acreage has 
relatively declined in the last 20 years, the total area to which that grain 
is sown remaining practically constant, while the population, including 
that of territory annexed after the war, increased over 6,000,000. 
The geographic position of Italy extends from about 46 to 38 degrees 
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north, rendering it one of the hottest countries of Europe. The effect of the south- 
ern latitude, however, is somewhat tempered by the peninsular character of the 
kingdom, bounded, as it is, on the east and west by vast seas, and in the north by 
the glacial formations and the snow capped mountain peaks of the Alps. Accord- 
ingly there is a considerable variance in climate, with a corresponding diversity of 
soil, elevation, rainfall and temperature between the northern and southern parts. 
The north country is chilled by sharp Alpine winds and is cut off from the warm, 
moist Mediterranean breezes by the Ligurian Apennines. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the mean summer temperature of Milan approximates that of Naples, the win- 
ters of Turin are colder than those of Copenhagen. The climate of central Italy 
is generally mild, and that of the south and the districts adjoining the seas is 
comparable to that of Greece and the southern provinces of Spain. 

Italy is one of the most densely populated countries of Europe. There are 
more than 330 inhabitants to the square mile and, since agriculture forms the chief 
support of its population, approximately one third is engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, and over one half directly derives its living thereby. According to the census 
of 1911, the latest completed report, of the 34,671,377 people actually enumerated 
at that time, 34 per cent, or 9,026,076, were engaged in tilling the soil. The rural 
population was greatest in the southeastern district, where 65 per cent of the men 
devoted themselves to farming; in the industrial area of the northwest, however, 
only about 26 per cent was engaged in tilling the soil. Countless women and 
children likewise labor in the fields, thereby augmenting the total figure. There 
has been a steady growth in urban population since shortly before the war, but 
improved rural conditions have begun to check the tendency of the farmers to 
emigrate to America or to move to the cities of their homeland. 


F the total area of the country, 76,600,000 acres, or about 43 per cent, are 
under the plow. Considering the mountainous conditions and the semiarid 
climate, this percentage is remarkably high. In addition to the plowed land, another 
5 per cent is planted to olive orchards, vineyards, and citrus groves, bringing the 


Modern Farm Machinery Is a Rarity in Many Parts of Italy 
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total to about 50 per cent. Of the remaining area it 
has been estimated that natural meadows and pastures 
occupy 22 per cent, forests 18 per cent, lands produc- 
tive but uncultivated 4 per cent, and nonagricultural 
land 8 per cent. 


HE system of culture varies according to the 

nature of the soil, the type of tenure, and the 
extent of the holding. Where the land belongs to a 
few holders, as in parts of Campania, Apulia and 
Metaponto, extensive cultivation is the rule. There 
little attention is paid to irrigation and fertilization; 
the land is allowed to lie. dry and without vegetation 
from harvest to the time of spring plowing, and rather 
primitive methods in general prevail. In the more 
open districts of the land, where the large holdings 
are to be found, laborers drift in for harvesting and 
plowing, and drift out again, as the spirit moves them. 

The average Italian farm is almost tiny, however, 
and on these small holdings intensive farming has 
been developed to the nth degree. In Liguria, Pied- 
mont, Lombardy and Venetia, where the land is 
greatly subdivided, and in all of the districts where 
freehold tenure prevails, this system is most in evi- 
dence. A thousand peasants 
may be found tilling a piece 
of ground which would be 
handled by a hundred farmers 
in America. Much stress is 
laid upon wheat raising on 
these farms, and it has been 
estimated that two thirds of 
the cereal crops raised in the 
kingdom are actually con- 
sumed on the farms on which 
they are grown. Many of the 
peasants are extremely poor, 
and all of them are thrifty; 
and as a result every bit of 
available space is utilized 
and all methods of increasing 
the productivity of the soil 
are tried. 

Frequent tillage, irrigation 
and fertilization are some of 
the methods used by the small 
farmers to extract the utmost 
from the soil, In the moun- 
tain districts, fertilizing is 
done once in the spring, and 
plowing once or twice, the 
land subsequently being al- 
lowed to lie fallow. The 
mountainous parts of the rural 
lands are terraced, the small 
tracts being broken up and 
plotted off by stone walls. 
Most of these divisions are 
accessible only by bridle 
paths, so that fertilizer, seed and crops must be car- 
ried up and down on the backs of peasants or mules, 
In the Ofanto valley the slope is gradual, and the 
terrace walls are very widely separated, they being 
required chiefly as protection during the rainy season. 

Italy is not by nature a fertile country. One tenth 
of it is barren rock, one third is mountainous, and 
even the soil in the valleys and on the plains is not 
naturally rich and alluvial, but the industry of the 
peasants, as evidenced by their system of cultivating 
the land, has largely overcome these handicaps. 

Irrigation, fertilization and frequent tillage were 
not unknown in Virgil’s day, but methods of increas- 
ing productivity on a large scale were neglected until 
comparatively recent times. Great stress is now laid 
upon crop rotation, irrigation, tillage at frequent in- 
tervals, and the more extensive use of machinery. 
Hence the production has been artificially stimulated, 
and considerable reclamation has been fostered by the 
state, as well as by landowners, especially in the lower 
Po valley and in Campania, Each year torrential 
rains come down from the bare hill country of the 
Puglie and adjoining districts, and fertile plains are 
transformed into unhealthy marshes. In addition, 
until quite recently, banditti roamed the countryside, 
defiant marauders, who terrorized the peasants and 
sent them scurrying to the high lying hamlets for 
mutual protection, 
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Now the hills are being reforested, reservoirs are 
being constructed to contain the water that accumu- 
lates in the rainy season, and the banditti, having lost 
some of their virility, infest the city streets. The 
peasants are more inclined to live on their holdings 
if the plot they own does not happen to be too small 
to hold a hut of some sort. Malaria has decreased 
with the gradual reclamation of the swamp regions. 
Irrigation is especially well handled in Tuscany, Lom- 
bardy, Piedmont, Venetia, and the parts of Emelia 
adjoining the Po. There water is used in small ditches, 
and a farmer, if he does not need the water, is forced 
to allow others, who do need it, to construct ditches 
across his land, and he must pay a portion of the 
expense of the project. The yield of wheat is con- 
siderably greater, under such circumstances, than it 
otherwise would be. The wheat of Italy is mainly of 
the soft variety, and a large crop does not seriously 
change the amount of wheat imported, since that is 
chiefly hard wheat. 

Peasant proprietors are numerous, especially in 
northern Italy. The census of 1921 returned 3,796,561 
as proprietors of land, buildings, or both. As has 
been said, when the soil is given sufficient attention it 
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Threshing Wheat in an Italian Farmyard 


is fairly fertile. The relation between owners of the 
soil and tillers in some places still is regulated largely 
by the ancient forms of agrarian contract, which have 
remained almost untouched by changes, political or 
social, which have occurred. Peasant ownership is 
most common in Lombardy and Piedmont. In Venetia 
it is more generally the custom for owners to till their 
land than in other districts. In 1923 the government 
formulated agrarian measures including farm credits, 
phosphate imports, and a protective tariff on grain 
calculated to increase the national cereal production 
by 10 per cent. 


F the areas of cultivated land available, Italy 

probably devotes a greater proportion than any 
other country to wheat raising. Still the government 
is not satisfied, and in an attempt to encourage this 
production and to make the country more independent 
of foreign supplies, the kingdom has offered prizes 
for those who plant selected seed during the agricul- 
tural season of 1925-26. The prizes range from 75 to 
100 lire per hectare. The agents of the estates on 
which the prize wheat is grown have been offered 10 
per cent of the prize money if it can be proven that 
they aided, to the best of their ability, the production 
of a good crop. It is interesting to observe in this 
connection that Virgil mentioned the selection of seed 
before the time of Christ. 
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A great deal of land has been reclaimed frop 
swamps, an average of 22,400 hectares being so reepy. 
ered each year from 1892 to 1905. Both the increageg 
production in some districts and the increased anny 
importation of agricultural implements indicate tha 
the kingdom is becoming more concerned about th. 
situation. Thousands of tractors have been imported, 
several wealthy and public spirited citizens Sponsoring 
a movement for more extensive adoption of moder 
farm machinery. Chemical fertilizer is becoming more 
popular. Prior to the war, Italy used about 1,400,0% 
tons annually, and produced more than 90 per cent 
of that amount herself. On the plains of Apulia the 
best American farm machinery is now used in sowing, 
reaping, and binding wheat. 

Northern Italy is not the principal wheat pro- 
ducing area. In some years the district of Rome 
excels in this respect. In the valley of the Po there 
are scarcely more abundant wheat fields to be seen 
than on the Apennine slopes, for with the possible 
exception of Japan there is no country that can com- 
pare with Italy for close cultivation of her mountaip 
slopes. Because of the nature of the land, the peasant 
frequently uses a hoe to till the steep terraces. This 
is done at the end of the win- 
ter season. On the more 
gradual slopes, plows drawn 
by cattle or mules are more 
common. The-plows are sim- 
ilar to the ancient Roman in- 
struments, frequently consist- 
ing of discarded weiaver’s 
beams, to which iron shoes 
have been attached. Small 
farmers continue to use the 
threshing floor, on which the 
grain is threshed out with 
sticks or trodden by oxen, 
Threshing machines are used 
only in the more open dis- 
tricts. 


HERE > are agricultural 

colleges at Pisa and at 
Milan, and various confedera- 
tions aid in analyses of the 
soil and recommend the seed 
to be used. Government trav- 
eling teachers of agriculture 
go about among the peasants 
at certain intervals. Some 
years ago, at Gavardo, the 
owners of tiny farms pooled 
their small savings to engage 
an expert to instruct them in 
scientific farming. In such a 
spirit, of course, lies the secret 
of the peasantry’s eventual 
triumph over circumstances. 
Signor Bizzozero, who made his traveling school of 
agriculture the leading one in the kingdom, earned for 
himself among the peasants the title “il santo della 
co-operazione”—the Saint of Co-operation. 

The Partito Agrario Nationale, the agricultural 
party of Italy, was established in 1921. The Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, founded at Rome in 
1905, has been of great service to the farmers of 
Italy. It was at the suggestion of the late David 
Lubin, of Sacramento, Cal., that King Victor Em- 
manuel III recommended the formation of the insti- 
tute, and financed the construction of a palace for its 
housing. Meetings take place there, at stated intervals, 
of delegates representing 97 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the world. 
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Many Italians go annually to Argentina and to 
France to help reap the harvests, for there is a super- 
abundance of agricultural labor in the country. 
Women, children and aged folk labor in the wheat 
fields of the southern districts, using primitive methods 
that lend a quaint picturesqueness to the scenes. 
Sometimes the peasants yoke their steers to plows with 
shining shares, as did the Romans of yore. In many 
places, seeders and crude drills, similar to those of 
2,000 years ago, are still used. The Gallic header, 
which was described by Pliny and Palladius as an 
instrument consisting of a wooden frame with three 

(Continued on page 1072.) 
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WHY SPLIT THE DIMES? 
Y long established custom, flour prices change in 


a range of five cents per barrel. This, at a 
norma! basis of values, represents less than three quar- 
ters of one per cent of the wholesale price, a thinner 


margin of change than applies to any other basic com- 
modity. 

This situation exists in spite of the fact that the 
price of raw material from which flour is made changes 
more rapidly, at times more violently, than any other 
article of commerce. Changes of two, three, or even 
five, cents per bushel in the price of wheat within an 
hour are not infrequent. Similarly, the market for 
flour mill byproducts is susceptible to daily changes of 
two dollars or more per ton, reflected in a price dif- 
ference of seven to ten cents in the milled cost of 
flour. Yet, with these hourly or daily fluctuations in 
materii costs and byproducts returns, millers continue 
mpt to reckon the selling price of flour within a 
traditional five cents per barrel. 

There is no good reason why this should be. With 
ie market hazards and uncertainties, and with 


to att 


all of 


very often an almost complete absence of factors of 
safety in cost cards, to undertake to split flour prices 
on five cents per barrel is an absurdity. The price 
of wheat often changes by twice that amount, as inter- 
preted in per barrel flour cost, while telegrams are 
being exchanged with the buyer. The variation in 
feeds alone may amount to much more than that over- 
night, or even while the broker or salesman is being 
called by telephone. 


A custom of breaking changes in flour prices on 
not less than ten cents per barrel, of never quoting 


a flour price ending in other than a cipher, would 
simplify flour quotations, tend to stabilize values and 
give millers an added factor of insurance against mar- 
ket changes. In certain classes of flours which now 
are uniformly sold by the pound, prices have been 
stabilized to a degree, and the trade which uses those 
flours is quite as well satisfied with the changed method 
of quoting as are the millers themselves. 

Standard bread flours probably cannot be sold by 
the pound, yet some progress could be made toward 


price stabilization by discontinuing the indefensible 
custom of reckoning prices to the fine spun five cents 
per barrel. Ten cents, or approximately one per cent, 
is a sufficiently small amount to consider in quoting 
any bulk commodity, especially one subject to such 
quick and wide variations in material and production 
costs. 





THE IOWA MANDATE 

yr the next fortnight, Congress will enact 

a bill providing for “farm relief.” For two 
years a reasonable regard for economic decency has 
restrained that body, in the face of almost overwhelm- 
ing demands of political expediency, from passing a 
law designed to make one part of the people pros- 
perous in defiance of the normal operation of supply 
and demand and its effect upon prices. 

Today, thanks to inexcusable political stupidity in 
permitting the absurd Brookhart to be opposed by a 
Well-meaning elderly gentleman and a diversity of 
politically ambitious odds and ends, Congress has re- 
ceived a “mandate” from the disaffected state of Iowa. 
It will, therefore, boldly meet the situation created by 
a combination of the low price of corn and disgruntled 
oratory by passing a law designed to improve the 
condition of growers of cotton and wheat. 

Just how far the measure will go remains to be 
developed, Brookhart, clad in the shining armor of 
4 plurality nomination by a party of which he is not 
a meinber for the Senate, from which he has once been 
cast out, has declared his purpose to press his ridicu- 
lous scheme for using a billion and a quarter dollars 
of government money to buy and market the country’s 
farm crops. He means, if Congress is sufficiently 
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shaken, to carry radicalism to the point of attempting 
transmutation and make the farmer prosperous by fiat. 

It is unlikely that Congress, despite its case of 
ague, will go so far. A poll of the Senate indicates 
that it will accept no equalization fee scheme. Back 
of that is the certainty that the President, obviously 
disposed to appease farmer demands as fully as pos- 
sible, will sign no bill embodying economic nonsense. 
Out of the ridiculous situation created by the Iowa 
fiasco probably will be created a bill incorporating 
the Jardine proposals and perhaps edging up closely 
to government aided marketing. . 

The next fortnight almost certainly will witness the 
end of the whole equalization fee scheme. Certain 
combinations might have resulted in its passage by 
this Congress. Having failed in this, it will die of 
its own absurdities. 





MR. MENCKEN’S PART TIME YOKEL 

R. H. L. MENCKEN, whose syndicated letters 

in the Sunday newspapers have attained popu- 
larity largely because of the incivility of their lan- 
guage, recently commented in characteristic style on 
farm relief measures, which he called an effort to 
“turn the farmer’s jackassery into wisdom, and its 
penalties into profits, by passing a law.” 

Copyright restriction makes it impossible to quote 
Mencken’s argument on the causes of farming having 
ceased to be a profitable industry. Largely it is 
based on the alleged experience of Henry Ford, who 
combined a chain of unprofitable farms in Michigan 
into a single farm, “sold all the horses, put in modern 
farm machinery, chased off the professional farmers 
and appointed a bookkeeper from his Detroit automo- 
bile plant to run the works.” He, of course, “made 
a large profit the first year.” 

From this, Mr. Mencken argues that all farming 
sooner or later must adopt the methods of modern 
efficiency which have been adopted in other industry. 
He believes that farmers, now busy only two months 
of the year with the production of a wheat crop, will 
work the other ten months in a neighboring factory 
making union suits and rubber hose, with the highly 
desirable result that farming will be conducted at a 
profit and the production of union suits and rubber 
hose will be stimulated, with a corresponding reduc- 
tion in their cost. 

This system will, he believes, ultimately further 
cheapen the general level of selling prices of goods, 
produce a better wage for the farmer-laborer, lessen 
his yearnings for political and religious intrigue—in- 
cluding his advocacy of prohibition—and make him, on 
the whole, so prosperous and happy that he will no 
longer want to be subsidized. The picture which the 
writer paints is, indeed, a charming one, and no doubt 
Mr. Mencken was well satisfied with his efforts when 
he viewed the completed whole. 

The Northwestern Miller, first confessing that its 
admiration for Mr. Mencken goes little beyond his skill 
in turning a phrase, does not believe that either he or 
Mr. Ford are destined to make headway in “efficiency- 
izing” farming. Theoretically, agriculture is as easily 
susceptible to mass production as the making of auto- 
mobiles or wire nails; actually, farms will continue to 
be tilled, whether at a profit or a loss, by those whose 
love for the soil holds them to it regardless of what 
material reward it yields to their husbandry. 

So long as there are farms and farmers, so long 
will there be agricultural “jackassery” and demands 
that it be corrected by law. The farmer, along with 
his opinions, his ills and, most of all, his vote, is the 
balance wheel of American political opinion. But for 
the fear of his reaction to lawmakers and lawmaking, 
Congress and legislatures would suffer little restraint 
in their forays into radicalism; for, while the farmer 
shares with and frequently exceeds labor in the ap- 
pearance of radical tendencies, his actual disposition 
in that direction is nearly always transient and more 
in the mouths of his spokesmen than in his own mind 
and heart. 

Regardless, therefore, of arguments for the prac- 
tical economy of changing farming from a rural pur- 
suit to an industry, and the farmer from what Mr. 
Mencken calls “a yokel” to an agricultural-industrial 
laborer, it would be a great misfortune if the change 
ever were brought about. The farmer may be down- 
trodden and long suffering, and he may at times make 
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trouble in demanding more than he is entitled to, but, 
after all, the American farmer, with his acres and his 
automobile and his political potential, literally sits on 
top of the world. If in doing so he sometimes bears 
heavily upon the country’s patience, that, too, is good 
for it. The American “yokel” working half time in a 
cotton mill would forecast disaster for American in- 
stitutions. 


SCHEMES—HERE AND THERE 


RITISH millers, having for the present abandoned 

a proposal to undertake a great campaign to in- 
crease the use of flour, are now discussing the restora- 
tion of milling prosperity from the reverse angle, that 
of restricting production to the actual consumptive 
requirements. Plans proposed range from reducing 
output by simple agreement to the more ambitious 
idea of merging ownership of large numbers of milis, 
to be followed by dismantling excess capacity so that 
mills operated will produce only the amount of flour 
for which there is a sure and profitable market. 

To the American mind, the frankness with which 
proposals to reduce output and to agree upon prices 
are openly discussed in England is somewhat appall- 
ing. Here, if a miller so much as discusses prices 
with his neighbor, he is certain to get his name in 
the newspaper and be in instant danger of having a 
summons served on him. As for agreeing to restrict 
output, he might as well engage in printing counterfeit 
bills on the street corner, so sure would be his pros- 
pect of being taken in charge by the police. 

It is true that we have done something in the way 
of mergers, two moderately ambitious ones having 
been harvested this spring. Wholly contrary, how- 
ever, to the British theory, neither of these has any 
purpose to discontinue operating any of the acquired 
plants. Rather do they propose, with increased energy 
and the added executive and merchandising force 
made possible by greater size, to operate their mills 
more actively than before, to employ plants previously 
partly dormant and to put forth every effort to en- 
compass a much greater portion of the flour trade 
than fell to the lot of the pre-merged enterprises. 

This is, perhaps, the essential difference between 
the British and the American way of looking at things, 
the one with the aim of lifting the general level, the 
other by greater energy and enterprise to rise above 
the common base and win success by increased indi- 
vidual effort. 

It is of all things certain that there will not be 
within this generation anything in America resembling 
the mergers by agreement discussed in England, 
mergers based on the theory of fitting production to 
the market and thus creating prosperity for those 
elected to continue. Even assuming the accomplish- 
ment of the impossible in securing agreement and 
participation in such a plan, and assuming further 
that it would be successful in making the industry 
more prosperous, the instant result would be the crea- 
tion of enough new capacity by “independents” to re- 
store former conditions and leave the whole job to be 
done over again. 

The truth of the matter is that, whatever may be 
the case in England, milling in America is no more 
in need of artificial treatment than is agriculture. 
At core the industry is, as it always has been, per- 
fectly sound, with plenty of opportunity for reasonable 
earnings over a period of years by any miller whose 
plant facilities are sound, whose capital is sufficient 
and who has the ability which would win him success 
in any other business. Thin years must be had along 
with the fat, as in every other line which depends 
upon the fortune of trade. 

It is an interesting and curious fact that there are 
millers who are capable of pointing out, with entire 
accuracy, that agriculture needs no artificial aid, and 
yet will, without conscious inconsistency, insist that 
something must come to the aid of milling or it will 
surely perish. They recognize the falsity of an “equal- 
ization fee” for creating a fiction of agricultural pros- 
perity, but will give ear to equally absurd plans for 
“miller aid” in their own industry. It is to their 
credit that they do not advance beyond giving ear; 
few, if any, would engage as active participants in 
schemes for trying to create a trick prosperity in 
milling. 











































































































































































The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
NORTHWEST— June 13 June 14 
June i2June5 1925 1924 


Minneapolis ...189,921 191,770 157,605 219,923 
Bes WO cccces 10,931 56,841 4,998 4,760 
Duluth-Superior 12,755 15,270 6,745 13,225 


Outside mills*..156,564 178,535 204,409 218,240 














Totals ....370,171 391,416 373,657 456,148 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ... 88,670 91,150 125,512 93,396 
Wichita ....... 33,839 33,085 33,857 32,338 
Salina ........ 26,462 25,041 22,995 15,321 
St. Joseph 47,197 39,498 30,752 29,711 
Omaha .....«.. 9,521 19,822 13,317 15,666 
Outside milist..220,901 170,979 184,841 180,978 
Totals ....4356,490 379,575 411,274 367,410 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 17,300 22,600 17,100 24,800 
Outsidet 42,700 39,100 44,300 42,200 
Toledo ........ 34,000 32,200 30,200 28,800 
Outside{ 37,779 32,5684 32,659 37,525 
Indianapolis .. «1.66 seveee 6,648 8,559 
Southeast ..... 77,591 64,643 68,434 73,695 
Totals ....209,370 191,127 189,341 215,479 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 24,134 20,432 12,690 39,400 
MOBCEIS 2. ccces 22,901 8,138 12,390 31,293 
Tacoma ....... 24,432 19,389 16,743 30,404 
Totals - 71,467 47,959 41,823 101,097 
Buffalo ....... 194,967 173,226 174,682 155,064 
Chicago ....... 37,000 37,000 31,000 38,000 
Milwaukee 2,800 3,800 6,100 1,400 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represeht the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— June 13 June 14 
June 12 June6B 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...... 36 36 30 39 
Ge POM cecscecce 50 27 23 19 
Duluth-Superior .. 34 41 18 35 
Outside milis* 50 45 50 54 
Average ..... 41 40 38 44 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..... 58 60 BA 62 
_.  _ RRP 54 53 51 50 
EE N0-6s,4 6.066200 71 70 50 38 
St. Jomeph ....... 99 83 64 62 
SEE ..2 caesceene 7 72 48 62 
Outside millst 61 47 50 57 
Average .. 64 65 59 56 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
Mes MU scvessecs 27 35 27 39 
Outsidet ....... 44 45 61 49 
WEED bes cecveces 71 67 63 63 
CmEMIECS 2c ccace 43 44 36 65 
Indianapolis ...... aT +s 33 43 
Southeast ........ 47 48 45 45 
Average -. 46 47 43 49 
PACIFIC COAST— 
>). ee 38 32 20 63 
WOGEETO oc cccccccee 43 15 22 59 
, 43 34 29 53 
Average ..... 42 28 2 59 
MPMEBEO ceccccssoee OB 73 73 83 
ee 92 92 77 95 
Milwaukee ....... 24 31 51 12 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 


Duluth-Superior. 


tSouthwestern mills outside of centers 
named, 

TMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 


{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 





Flour Production and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000's omitted): 


Production— 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 


Week ending May 29. 2,108 1,795 2,149 

Previous week ....... 2,143 1,970 2,256 

July 1-May 29....... 115,298 119,010 120,432 
Imports— 


Week ending May 29. 


Previous week ....... 2 ees ee 

July 1-May 29 ...... 16 3 161 
Exports— 

Week ending May 29. 176 137 179 

Previous week ....... 285 119 18 

July 1-May 29 ....... 8,846 13,076 16,079 
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Flour Trading in Limited Volume 


Domestic Demand.—Flour trade continues to be limited by crop and 
wheat market conditions similar to those of a week ago. The sensational ad- 
vance of cash wheat premiums in the Southwest has been checked, and some 

reaction has occurred, insufficient, however, to inspire in 
either millers or buyers confidence in present flour 
values. Cash wheat premiums in the Northwest, on the 
other hand, have continued to advance. This, on the 
whole, has curtailed trading in flour, though some spring 
wheat mills report normal sales for this period of the 
year. Soft wheat mills of the central states find wheat 
supplies adequate to meet milling demand, and cash 
“ premiums maintain a fairly steady relation to the Chi- 





cago active future. 

New Crop Business—With a few minor exceptions, millers find little 
attraction in new crop deliveries on the basis of buyers’ price notions, and 
comparatively few sales are being made. Many millers refrain from quoting 
new crop flours, and although inquiries are increasing in number, buyers 
generally are not bidding. 

Export Trade—Current prices and the reluctance of millers to offer new 
crop deliveries are curtailing export business. Inquiries from abroad become 
more numerous, but the volume of business is small. Canadian mills, on the 
other hand, report good export business, many of them being fully booked 
for June. 

Production.—The volume of production continues about normal for this 
period of the year, and remains approximately equal to current sales. 

Flour Prices.—Mill prices average 10c bbl lower than a week ago, high 
feed prices largely offsetting slack demand. 

Millfeed.—Strength in millfeed continues. General rainfall over the week 
end caused a slackening in demand, but the outlook is bullish, in view of high 
prices for pork and dairy products. Mill prices average $1.50 higher than 
a week ago. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Eno., June 15.—(Special Cable)—There is a moderate business 
being done in spot and near-by flour. Buyers are disinclined to purchase for 
forward shipment at current prices. Mills offer Canadian tops at 45s 3d 
@46s per 280 lbs ($7.70@7.82 bbl), exports at 43s 3d@44s 3d ($7.35@7.52 
bbl), Minnesotas in bond at 45s 9d ($7.78 bbl), American low grade at 29s 
($4.93 bbl), Argentine at 20s 3d ($3.45 bbl), Australians at 41s ($6.97 bbl), 
and home milled at equal to 45s 6d ($7.74 bbl), c.i.f. 

Amsterdam.—There is a fair demand for spot stocks of flour. Some 
sales are being made of Manitobas for June shipment, but little interest is 
shown for July shipment, owing to the lower offers of Kansas patents. Bel- 
gian mills are offering cheaply at $8.30 per 100 kilos ($7.40 bbl). Kansas 
mills offer tops for July-August shipment at $8.30 per 100 kilos ($7.40 bbl), 
straights at $7.80 ($6.95 bbl). Canadian exports are quoted at $8.60 ($7.66 
bbl), and home milled, delivered, at $8.50 ($7.57 bbl). 

Hamburg.—There is an active demand for near-by grain and flour, but 
forward positions are neglected owing to the anticipated increase of duties 
from Aug. 1. A good business with Czechoslovakia is being experienced. 
Mills offer Canadian exports for prompt shipment at $8.60@8.80 per 100 
kilos ($7.66@7.84 bbl), Manitoba patents afloat at $8.60@8.75 ($7.66@7.80 
bbl), June-July $8.40@8.75 ($7.48@7.80 bbl), Kansas patents afloat at $8.70 
@8.80 ($7.75@7.84 bbl), June-July $8.50@8.70 ($7.57@7.75 bbl), English 
Manitobas at $8.64@9.84 ($7.70@8.77 bbl), home milled at $11.64 ($10.37 bbl), 
and rye flour at $7.02@7.68 ($6.25@6.85 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—There is a demand only for immediate needs. Mills offer 
Canadian tops at $9.20 per 100 kilos ($8.20 bbl), exports at $8.65 ($7.70 bbl) 
for prompt shipment, and Kansas patents at $8.90 ($7.93 bbl), July-August 
shipment. C. F. G. Rarxes. 








European Crops Satisfactory 

HamsurG, Germany, May 22.— The 
crop situation is becoming an important 
factor in influencing prices. In central 
Europe the crops are reported as being 
satisfactory, with the stage of develop- 
ment different in many sections of the 
territory. In general the warmer weath- 
er experienced in the last days of the 
week was beneficial. 


Dutch Reports Are Favorable 

AmstrerpaAM, Hottanp, May 25.—The 
weather keeps too cold for this time of 
the year, but it strengthens the winter 
cereal crops, which are doing well and 
look fit and strong. No reports of frost 
have come in, and from news to hand 
from different parts of western Europe 
the winter crop prospects are good and 
the crops likely to exceed those of 1925. 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 


option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 





Chicago 
June July Sept. 
Be ctees 142% 137% 
Pre 142% 137% 
| es 139% 136% 
eee 140% 136% 
Bkeawes 139 135% 
ee 139 135 
Kansas City 
June July Sept. 
Os sesee 133% 129% 
Dv oeces 133 129% 
ree 130% 128% 
2 SO 131% 129% 
: ores 129% 127% 
| rere 128% 126% 
Winnipeg 
June July Oct. 
8 134% 
134% 
133% 
133% 
BScwcece 150% 132% 
BBieees> 150% 132% 
.. Liverpool 
June July Oct. 
Prrre 167% 156% 
CE 168% 157% 
Perr. 168% 156% 
Bersiewed 168 155% 
BBéecésos 169 155% 
BGsedece 167% 154% 
CORN 
Chicago 
June July Sept. 
BS. reses 75% 80 
Daccces 75 79% 
) ee 74 78% 
> are 74% 79% 
Becks 713% 78% 
BG. vs008 71% 76% 
OATS 
Chicago 
June July Sept. 
Geccene 42% 43% 
Boscnee 42% 43% 
| ere 41% 42% 
RPT 43% 44 
| Prey) 42% 43% 
BGeessye 41% 42% 
RYE 
Chicago 
June July Sept. 
Bae veces 91% 94% 
Baevséwe 91% 94% 
| AO 92 95% 
Biaessee 93% 96% 
| eres 92% 95% 
BGvsccece 91% 94%- 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 
June July Sept. 
Doeciee 232 234 
Ga vcver 233% 235% 
Aree 229% 231 
| 232% 234 
| ere 232% 234 
B6.ccce0 232% 234 


armors 
uly 8 
153% 139% 
155 139% 
153% 138% 
155 140 
152% 138% 
151% 137% 
St. Louis 
July Sept. 
140 135% 
139% 136% 
137% 135 
138% 135y 
136 % 134 
135% 133% 


Daluth durum 


July Sept. 
141% 1324 
141% 133 
139 130% 
140 132% 
137% 130% 
138 130% 
Buenos Aires 
July Aug. 
149% 148% 
149% 148% 
148% 1484 
149% 149\ 
149% 149% 
148% 17% 
Kansas City 
July Sept. 
73% 76% 
12% 75\ 
71% 74% 
72% 75% 
72% 75% 
71 73% 


Minneapolis 


July Sept. 
39% 40 
39% 40% 
38% 39% 
40 40% 
39% 39% 
38% 38% 
Minneapolis 
July Sept. 
87% 89% 
87% 89% 
88 89% 
89% 1% 
89% 1 
88% 39% 
Duluth 
July Sept. 
231% 33% 
232% 235% 
229% 2314 
231% 233% 
232 234 
232% 234y% 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 
shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers for 


Receipts, 


the week ending June 12, 


in 


omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments 


1926 1925 1926 
Minneapolis .. 6 9 209 
Kansas City... 14 14 108 
New York .... 197 145 106 
Chicago ...... 211 221 128 
Boston ....... 22 15 1 
Baltimore .... 14 22 5 
Philadelphia .. 31 34 1 
Milwaukee 30 61 10 
Dul.-Superior.. 137 126 142 
*Buffalo ...... 94 90 as 


tNashville 


days ending June 11. 


barrels ((00's 

Stocks 

1925 1926 1925 

222 eo ‘ 

135 ae i 

68 258 260 

141 ave - 
2 

9 koe és 

8 128 147 

10 s Se 

132 255 181 

4633 


*Receipts by lake only. tFigures for 10 





Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell's 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


Commercial 


News 


estimates 


May 29— 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
Receipts from farms. .563,000 730,000 647,000 
MED oesascccosces 54,858 188,421 73,815 
BUROTOD occ cswccesc 15,600 6,070 26,335 

Stocks May 29— 

At terminals ........ 23,170 38,328 48,686 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 25,372 40,121 69,134 

Week’s decrease ..... 8,244 4,210 4,680 




















Flour quotations, reported to The 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 








Chicago 
Spring first patent ........... $8.10@ 8.80 
Spring standard patent ....... 7.65@ 8.16 
Spring first clear ............ 6.556@ 7.15 
Mard winter short patent .. 7.95@ 8.60 
Hard winter straight ..... 7.45@ 7.90 
Hard/winter first clear 6.75@ 7.00 
Soft winter short patent ...... 7.560@ 8.25 
Soft winter straight .......... 7.06@ 7.46 
Soft winter first clear ........ 6.40@ 6.70 
Rye flour, white ............55 5.05@ 5.50 
WO BOG GATE. cccccccacecves 3.65@ 3.90 


Seattle (49's) San Francisco 


Family patent ..$7.50@ 8.20 @ 8.90 
Straight ..... see 6.80@ 6.80 soe @ 7,60 
Cut-off seeseee 6.10@ 6.60 ee @ 






*Includes near-by straights. 









Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, June 15. 
All quotations 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous 


on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-Ib jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes 


day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$9.25@ 9.456 $....@.... $8.10@ 8.60 $9.70@ 9.90 $9.00@ 9.50 $8.90@ 9.15 $9.25@ 9.50 $10.25@10.35 $8.90@ 9.15 $9.00@ 9.50 
8.75@ 8.85 coer Queee 7.80@ 8.10 9.40@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.10 8.40@ 8.65 8.75@ 9.00 8.85@ 9.25 8.70@ 8.95 coee@ uns 
6.75@ 6.90 re) cee 6.60@ 7.00 7.40@ 7.50 7.35@ 7.85 oo Dooce 7.85@ 7.85 7.50@ 8.15 occa Doves <seaey . ott 
»-@.. 8.20@ 8.65 8.00@ 8.40 9.00@ 9.25 8.50@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.25 8.60@ 9.25 8.80@ 9.00 8.25@ 38.75 
oo Bae 7.85@ 7.70 7.00@ 7.50 8.75@ 8.90 8.20@ 8.80 8.25@ 8.50 8.50@ 8.75 Tit) Mere 8.50@ 8.80 Pe 
--@.. 6.10@ 6.60 6.25@ 6.75 04 eaMMesee ccveleccee ES wre. seer oon Poses cooe@. -@ ..+ 
»-@.. ++-@. 7.60@ 8.00 9.40@ 9.50 veer @eoes 7.75@ 8.00 ose oane 8.40@ 9.50 8.70@ 8.90 9.40@ 9.60 
a ..@. 7.25@ 7.50 ee Pere 7.40@ 7.80 *6.85@ 7.10 *7.25@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.50 8.40@ 8.70 8.15@ 8.40 
cove Gwews ««@.. 6.00@ 6.50 seve @eces cove @oecss ee coe eoes ries 7.40@ 8.00 ovens Qooee 7.25@ 7.75 
5.80@ 6.00 -@.. re 6.10@ 6.30 ® 5.75@ 6.15 5.55@ 5.80 5.75@ 6.15 6.00@ 6.40 o+@.. a a 
3.80@ 4.00 -@.. ~ Pevy 4.20@ 4.40 60. 0 Papas 4.30@ 4.55 5.25@ 5.50 4.50@ 4.55 oe ~@ ..s- 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
eee ae eo $8.75@ 9.00 Spring top patent{...$....@8.70 $....@9.15 Spring first clearf ...$....@7.10 $6.95 
RTT 8.70@ 9.15 8.90@ 9.00 Ontario 90% patentst 5.90@6.00 ....@.... Spring exports§ ...... 43s6d @44s ° 
Montana ...... - 8.65@ 8.90 8.70@ 9.00 Spring second patent] ....@8.20 ....@8.55 Ontario exports§ ............ 40s 
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June 16, 1926 


AMENDED FEDERATION 
CASE TO BE HEARD 


New Petition for Restraining Orger Against 
Federal Trade Commission Will Be 
Heard on June 18 

Wasuryeton, D. C., June 15.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram )—The amended petition 
of the Millers’ National Federation for 
a preliminary restraining order against 
the Federal Trade Commission will be 
heard by the supreme court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on June 18. The orig- 
jnal petition was argued and discon- 
tinued on June 10. It was denied, it 
appears, entirely on technical grounds. 
Justice James T. Smith so indicated by 
his rermarks, and consistently therewith 
he granted leave to file an amended peti- 
jon. 

: The original petition was wholly on 
behalf of the Federation, the individual 
members whose appearance as witnesses 
and whose books and papers are desired 
by the Federal Trade Commission not 
appearing as parties. The Federation 
naturally wished to bear the brunt of 
this proceeding against the millers. Con- 
forming with the finding of the court 
that the allegations of the petition could 
not be sustained as to the Federation 
alone, but that individuals should be in- 
cluded, A. P. Husband, secretary of the 
Federation, is joined as plaintiff in the 
amended petition. The Sims Milling Co., 
Frankfort, Ind., and Carl W. Sims, are 


also included with the Federation as 
plaintiffs. The other witnesses subpee- 
naed by the Federal Trade Commission 
will also intervene. 


It is inferred from Judge Smith’s ap- 
parent leaning that the amended peti- 


tion for a preliminary injunction re- 
straining the commission from compel- 
ling the attendance of millers at its ses- 


sions for the investigation of the milling 
and baking industries and the produc- 
tion of correspondence files will be 
granted. At any rate, the milling pub- 
lic should understand that the dismissal 
of the unamended petition was purely 
on technical grounds, and that the Fed- 
eration is going ahead in its fight with 


the feeling that its position is just as 
sound and the real issue just as clear 
as ever. 





COTTONSEED MEAL 

Memphis.—Only a few mills are op- 
erating, and their supply of seed is 
small, but cottonseed meal shows an easy 
tone, due to larger stocks in some sec- 
tions than needed to fill apparent de- 
mands. Excellent prospects for the new 
crop also help to cause an easy tone. 
Dealers quoted 41 per cent meal at $29.50 
@30.50 ton on June 10, and 43 per cent at 
$31@31.50. Purchases are only in small 
lots. 

New Orleans——Demand for cottonseed 
is dull. Quotations, on May 10: choice 
cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, f.o.b., 
New Orleans, $29.50 ton; sound cake, 7 
per cent ammonia, bulk, $27; choice 
meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $32.50; 
good meal, 7 per cent ammonia, sacked, 
$30; hulls, sound quality, bulk, $8.50 ton; 
linters, first cut, 5@6c lb, and second cut 
2Y, @3ec. 

Atlanta.—Cottonseed meal trade con- 
tinues light, particularly with the dairy 
trade, due largely to much local green 
spring grains available to many in the 
dairy business. Prices are about un- 
changed, with most stocks being held by 
oil mills. There is also a light trade in 
hulls. Prices are unchanged to a slightly 
wider difference between sacked and bulk. 


Norfolk—On June 12, 41 per cent was 
quoted at $35.50 ton, 36 per cent $33, 
and hulls $15. 

Chicago.—There is no change in the 
cottonseed meal market. Buyers display 
very little interest, and prices are about 
unchanged. On June 12, 43 per cent 
was quoted at $37 ton, Chicago. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal is firmer, but 
there is not much change in demand 
from the local trade. A much better one 
is reported from the dairy sections of 
New England. Shippers are quoting at 
$36.50@41.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, prompt 
shipment. 

Milwaukee—Interest in offerings of 
cottonseed meal was considerably im- 
proved for a brief period last week, but 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


Varying crop news, rather than the rate of exhaustion of old crop sup- 
plies, was responsible for such price effects as the market experienced last 
week. These effects were not great, and it is evident that the changes in 
condition that occurred were not regarded as materially altering the prospects. 

While the new crop is in the making, the importing countries continue 
to draw freely upon existing stocks. The distribution of wheat and flour 
throughout the world works more smoothly and more perfectly than any other 
large scale movement of the products used by man. It is practically unknown 
that an extreme shortage should occur in any country able to buy; and 
although congestion may now and again develop at local points in producing 
countries in years of exceptionally large crops, yet in the secondary move- 
ment, and particularly in international trade, it is only rarely that existing 
handling facilities are overtaxed. It is nearly true to say that there is al- 
ways enough and never too much. 

This general result may appear all the more remarkable when it is brought 
about by the separate activities of very many thousands of independent op- 
erators, and not by the planning and direction of any central authority. But 
the real marvel would be if any single board of directors could rival the 
efficiency of the existing system. Each individual trader has direct knowl- 
edge of the consumption needs of the fraction of the world which forms his 
customers, or of the supplies within his reach. He cannot afford to lose busi- 
ness by failing to have supplies on hand, and he cannot afford to become 
overstocked, because of the risk of financial loss. If every trader responds 
normally to business motives and business checks, the result must be what it is, 
that the world’s wheat and flour tratle in the aggregate will show a close 
adjustment to the requirements of each season and of each country. 

It is important occasionally to reflect upon these facts. It helps to steady 
the outlook. An opinion gained some currency a few weeks ago that Europe 
had been miscalculating its needs for the balance of this season, and that an 
acute demand was likely to arise at any moment. Yet, with fluctations from 
week to week, the average of shipments to Europe has been maintained at 
almost the exact level set in the earlier part of the season. 

Europe sometimes buys cash wheat erratically, as, for example, in 1924-25, 
but there was wild public speculation in wheat in that year which disturbed 
normal standards. Europe restricted its buying when the public first took 
hold of the market in the autumn of 1924, until it began to run short and was 
obliged to come back into the market for large purchases before the activity 
of the public had expended itself, and thus helped to force prices to that Jan- 
uary peak from which a partial collapse shortly afterward occurred. When the 
general public is not speculating on a large scale and when no marked 
changes occur in crop prospects, the movement to Europe tends toward regu- 
larity, each crop year setting its own level in accordance with supply and price. 

The dominion bureau of statistics has recently published its calculations 
of the wheat consumed for food in Canada in 1925. The per capita con- 
sumption is given as 4.5 bus. These calculations have been made yearly since 
1919, the seven-year average being given as 4.7 bus per capita. The statistical 
method of arriving at these results is not altogether convincing, and the same 
may be said of the official calculations of consumption in the United States. 
It has generally been assumed that consumption was somewhat greater in 
Canada than these figures would indicate. 

Australian shipments last week were again above the 1,000,000-bu mark, 
and there should now be less than 9,500,000 bus left for export during the 
next six months. Unless the crop estimates were too low, the Australian 
carry-over on Aug. 1 promises to establish a new low record since produc- 
tion reached its present proportions. What is now being shipped from Aus- 
tralia will not reach Europe until after Aug. 1, and as the European harvest 
may be a little late this year, importers may be concentrating their demands 
on the Australian surplus to safeguard their position in August. 

Shipments from Argentina were down to 1,956,000 bus, but India shipped 
144,000 and the Black Sea the substantial quantity of 1,256,000, to which 
Russia contributed 752,000. 

According to the preliminary estimate of the Northwest Grain Dealers’ 
Association, an organization of elevator owners in Winnipeg, the wheat acre- 
age of 1926 in the three prairie provinces of Canada is 1,587,300 acres, or 
7.9 per cent, greater than last year, the estimated total being 21,452,800 acres. 
The estimates of this association are based on reports from country agents, 
and its totals are generally smaller than the government figures, falling be- 
ose | the latter last year by 1,077,000 acres. Conditions in Canada continue 
good. 








it subsequently subsided. 


Prices are 


Wheat production is forecast at 28,- 





nominally unchanged to $1 ton lower, 
but are tending higher, due to the up- 
ward reaction in linseed meal and the 
generally firmer tone of the feed market 
as a whole. Quotation, June 12, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $35.50@38.50 ton. 

Pittsburgh—Cottonseed meal, 43 per 
cent protein, was offered at $38.20 ton 
on June 12; 41 per cent protein, $36.20; 
86 per cent protein, $34.70. 

London, Eng., May 26.—Cotton cakes 
continue scarce, but prices are un- 
changed, with London made held at £6 
10s ton, ex-mill, and cake made from 
Bombay seed at £5 10s. 





Winter Wheat in Pennsylvania 

PuiapetpHi1a, Pa.—The condition of 
winter wheat in Pennsylvania on June 
1 was 74 per cent normal, compared with 
79 per cent a month ago and 86 per cent 
on June 1, 1925, according to the Penn- 
sylvania federal-state crop reporting 
service. 


Morocco Wheat Forecast Higher 
Grain production in French Morocco 
this year will be considerably less for 
most grains than in 1924, but a bigger 
wheat crop is now forecast, according to 
a statement issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture on June 12. 


810,000 bus, compared with 21,078,000 
last year and 28,660,000 in 1924. Barle 

is placed at 36,743,000, compared with 
39,315,000 in 1925 and 53,279,000 in 1924. 
The forecast for oats production is given 
as 1,102,000 bus, compared with 1,585,000 
in 1925 and 1,088,000 in 1924. Corn pro- 
duction is forecast at 2,756,000 bus, 
against 3,389,000 last year and 38,929,000 
in 1924. 


Indians Wheat Harvest 

Evansvitte, Inp.—The wheat harvest 
will begin about June 23, and it is ex- 
pected that new wheat will be in the 
market by July 10. These dates are 
later than usual, due to the backward 
spring and inclement weather since that 
time. The June 1 estimate of the Pur- 
due experiment station fixes the crop at 
26,679,000 bus, compared with 25,636,000 
last year. 


Hungarian Crops Satisfactory 
Buparest, Huneary, May 11.—The 
condition of the growing crops is re- 
ported as satisfactory throughout the 
country. The autumn sown wheat and rye 
crops have come through the winter in 
good shape, and abundant rainfalls in 
April and May had a beneficial effect. 
There is plenty of subsoil moisture. 

Spring field work is in full swing. 
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AMENDMENT IS PASSED 
BY CANADIAN HOUSE 


Wheat Pool Victory Seen in Success of 
Measure Allowing Growers to Select 
Their Own Terminal Elevators 


Toronto, Ont.—The Campbell amend- 
ment to the Canada Grain act has finally 
passed all stages of the House of Com- 
mons. This is a decisive victory for the 
western farmers and the wheat pools, and 
terminates their fight with the western 
grain trade over this issue, which had 
been waged at Ottawa for some time. 

The amendment compels private eleva- 
tors to guarantee grade and weight on 
wheat. Pool members may thus use pri- 
vate or line country elevators for storing 
their grain, and afterwards have it 
shipped to pool terminal elevators if they 
so desire. By this amendment, parties 
delivering grain to private country eleva- 
tors can compel shipment of this same 
grain, unmixed with other grain, to the 
terminal elevator. 

Opponents of the measure argued that 
its enactment would take the profitable 
part of grain handling away from pri- 
vate operators and put them out of busi- 
ness. Congestion at pool terminals was 
also used as an argument against the 
proposal. 

Although the bill has thus far been 
moved decisively to the pools’ liking, 
there are many who hold that whether it 
is defeated or passed in the Senate it will 
be by but a small margin of votes. 


REPORT OF GRAIN FUTURES 
COMMITTEE IS SUBMITTED 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The special com- 
mittee on grain futures trading of the 
Produce Exchange of which Axel Han- 
sen is chairman, submitted its report to 
the grain trade on June 14, It is under- 
stood that, aside from the designation of 
Buffalo as the delivery point, the leading 
feature of the plan is the elimination of 
all grades of American wheat, winter and 
spring, below No. 2. There is hard win- 
ter wheat No. 1 and No. 2 and soft win- 
ter wheat No. 1 and No. 2, and for 
American spring wheat No. 1 northern 
and No. 2 northern, but no lower grades 
or other kinds included in the contract 
for American wheat. Yellow winter 
wheat and other particular descriptions 
are omitted. The grades which it is 
sought to establish will conform, how- 
ever, it is stated, to the corresponding 
grades of the Chicago and Minneapolis 
markets, respectively. 

In providing for a contract market for 
Canadian bonded wheat, the first four 
grades of the Winnipeg contract market 
are employed, that is, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 
northern. The extra hard wheat, of 
which an occasional Canadian carload 
comes forward, known simply as “hard,” 
it is understood will also come within the 
bonded wheat option. 

Following the action of the grain trade 
on June 14, the committee report will go 
back to the board of managers, and 10 
days after approval by the board it will 
automatically become operative. This 
will probably be July 1. 








NEW YORK CLUB INDORSES 
WHITE FLOUR ADVERTISING 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The New York 
Flour Club., Inc., at a meeting on June 8 
heartily indorsed the movement toward 
popularizing white flour and meeting the 
attacks that are made upon it from time 
to time by food faddists. It was recom- 
mended that the matter be brought before 
the National Federated Flour Clubs con- 
vention, with a view to having that body 
act accordingly. 





CO-OPERATIVES LEASE ELEVATOR 

Kansas Crty, Mo.—A new 1,000,000-bu 
grain elevator has been completed in 
Kansas City for the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad. It will be leased to the South- 
west Co-operative Wheat Growers’ As- 
sociation, sales agent for the Kansas 
Co-operative Wheat Marketing Associa- 
tion and the wheat growers’ associations 
of Oklahoma, Colorado and Nebraska. 
The lease is on the basis of a 6 per cent 
return to the railroad on its investment, 
plus one half the taxes and insurance, 



































































































































Tests at Association’s Denver Meeting 
By Ira R. Alexander 


HE twelfth annual convention of the 

American Association of Cereal 

Chemists was held at the Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo., June 7-11. 
The opening session on Monday morning 
was given over to registration and rou- 
tine business. The only speaker of the 
morning was the president, Rowland J. 
Clark, See dh of research for the Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. In his 
address Mr. Clark said: 

“On the whole, we have prospered dur- 
ing the year which has just closed. Our 
association stands higher numerically, 
financially and in the estimation of allied 
organizations than it did one year ago. 
The keynote of the past year has been 
team work, both in service and effi- 
ciency.” 

He pointed out that the association 
needed, first of all, a stabilizing balance 
of power which would render more per- 
manent not only its policies, but its work 
and influence. He also stated that it 
was plainly evident that policies of man- 
agement should not be changed each 
year, and to further this he suggested 
that the executive committee be made 
up of ex-presidents of the association. 

He spoke of the five local clubs now 
operating and of their value, and he 
further suggested that the local clubs 
should affiliate ‘with the national asso- 
ciation. In this way the committee work 
of the national organization could be 
more effectively performed, because data 
could be collected by regional sections 
and questions threshed out first in small 
units before burdening the national con- 
ventions with minor issues. 


IMPORTANCE OF BAKING TESTS 


“The most important test made today 
in a cereal laboratory is the baking test,” 
continued Mr. Clark, “and yet it is the 
one in the performance of which we as 
chemists cannot agree. Some chemists 
bake a nice loaf to decorate the dinner 
table of some member of the firm, some 
bake as nearly like the commercial baker 
as is possible, while still others try to 
test the flour, How can we hope to map 
out the course when we do not agree on 
the port of destination, This is so im- 
portant a question that an association 
committee has been given the power to 
investigate and work out a solution. 
Nine out of ten mills which employ 
chemists today bin wheat on its protein 
content, and yet that wheat is supposed 
to deliver a uniform baking flour, Is it 
not far more logical to bin wheat on 
its baking ability, since it has been 
proved in research that two flours of the 
same protein content may have different 
baking abilities? How many baking 
methods in use at the present time are 
accurate enough to detect extremely 
slight baking qualities? This is a mat- 
ter of standardization, If we cannot 
agree among ourselves, how can we cs 
to convince our managements or the pub- 
lic that cereal chemistry is a necessity? 
Let this convention decide the following 
questions: (1) is baking the most im- 
portant test we perform? (2) what is 
the object for which we should bake? 
(8) what are the means by which this 
object may be attained, or what is the 
procedure? 


NEW BOOK OF METHODS URGED 


“It has been four years since our book 
of methods was published, Each con- 
vention has adopted changes and recom- 
mended new procedures, Our book is 
therefore in serious need of revision, I 
suggest that the chairman of our meth- 
ods committee be empowered by this as- 
sembly to revise and bring down to date 
our collection of dueniiaal methods, and 
publish, at the expense of the treasury, 
as many copies of the new book as our 
convention may stipulate. 

“As we all know, when bran and shorts 
are manufactured, the contain an 
amount of moisture which may vary be- 
tween wide limits but, roughly speaking, 


the moisture content approximates 18.5 

r cent on an air oven determination, 
n making an analysis of feeds it is the 
custom to report crude fiber, fat, pro- 
tein, ash, etc., on a moisture basis, 


Now 





a mill may meet the state requirements 
with ease, if fresh feed is analyzed. It 
takes some time for an inspector’s sam- 
ple to reach an official laboratory, and 
in transit this sample dries out in some 
cases 2 or 3 per cent. An analysis made 
on the drier sample does not reveal the 
same figures as did the first analysis 
on the fresh material, and the mill may 
be called to account. Much trouble, ar- 
gument and expense could be saved if 
all reports on feed were rendered to an 
arbitrary moisture content.” 


THE CHEMIST'’S DUTY 


In speaking of the fact that durin 
slack times in the industry the cerea 
chemist is the first to receive a reduction 
in wages, Mr. Clark said: “Upon whom 
can we place the blame for this lack of 
scientific appreciation in industry? Only 
two people can logically be indicted, the 
chemist himself and his employer. Too 
many cereal chemists believe that when 
they make no progress, their employer 
is to blame. They fail to turn the spot- 
light of self-analysis upon themselves 
and, by the principles of psychology, de- 
termine if they are fully prepared for 
that raise or if they have proved to their 
managements that they are an asset and 
not a liability. Luck may have _— 
a small part in the success of the higher 
paid men; but back of it all there has in 
nearly every case been hard, conscien- 
tious work, not only in the laboratory, 
but in studying how chemical principles 
and language could be translated into 
dollars and cents, There are fundamen- 
tals in cereal chemistry, such as the qual- 
ity of wheat and the quality of flour. 
Not always is the lowest priced wheat 
or the lowest priced flour the cheapest 
wheat or flour to buy. If the cereal 
chemist is familiar with milling yield, 
flour quality, absorption, fermentation 
possibilities and gas retention in doughs, 
he probably can advise the management 
that the higher priced wheat or flour is 
the cheapest in the long run. In that 
way the chemist will get the attention of 
the management, because he is talking 
to his employer in terms easily under- 
stood, 

THE EMPLOYER'S DUTY 


“Next let us consider the employer. 
He has in his organization a highly 
trained technical man. Many times he 
does not realize what this man knows, 
He does not know what the chemist 
should do, Can he expect his cereal 
chemist to advise him about the coal he 
purchases, the oil he uses or the soap 
with which he washes his hands? Cer- 
tainly, if he has a real chemist he can 
expect to receive such information, Be- 
lieving that all the chemist should do is 
to check the mill, he settles many ques- 
tions without the advice of his technical 
employee. Thus his laboratory becomes 
merely a center of control, performing 
only a routine amount of work, and fails 
to deliver its full potential power. Now 
all the chemists in this convention might 
miss a barrel or two of poor flour if the 
miller deliberately wanted to spoil the 
flour. Obviously then, beyond expectin 
a general report upon a day’s run, a mil 
manager should not expect half hour 
analyses on the flour, nor should a bake 
ery manager require an analysis on each 
barrel of malt, on every can of eggs or 
on each tub of shortening. The impor- 
tant object is knowing how much can be 
saved in using one brand over another, 
or how the overhead may be reduced, 
In short, reduce routine and increase re- 
search, The management may even pur- 
posely ignore the laboratory on vital 
questions, although this does not seem 
probable, Such are a few of the condi- 
tions under which members of our as- 
sociation are working, and which may be 
causing this dissatisfied feeling. 

“I suggest that some of the able men 
in our association be appointed to write 
articles for the enlightenment of, first, 
we chemists, and, second, our employers. 
Articles, dealing on what a management 
should reasonably expect from its chem- 
ist, should be sent in phlet form 
direct to the employer of every chemist 
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Chemists’ President Urges Standardized Baking 





Rowland J. Clark, Research Department of 
the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kan- 
eas, and President of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists. 


in this organization. Articles instruct- 
ing the chemist, not only on how to 
translate protein, ash and moisture into 
dollars and cents, but also what can be 
expected from him, should be placed in 
the hands of every member. In this way 
we may reach that Utopian condition 
where the cereal laboratory is the last 
department of the organization to be 
reduced when depression approaches.” 

At noon a luncheon was held in the 
hotel in honor of past presidents Weaver, 
Patterson, Mitchell, Lawellin and Blish. 
The afternoon of the first day was occu- 
pied with committee meetings. 


BAKING PROBLEMS STUDIED 


Tuesday’s entire program was given 
over to the baking end of the milling 
industry. The session was opened by 
a report of the baking committee by L. 
A. Fitz, grain exchange supervisor of 
Chicago. 

The report was followed by a number 
of very good talks, among them being: 
“Some Factors Influencing the Experi- 
mental Baking Test,” by R. S. Herman 
and Victor M. Hart, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, Kansas; “The 
Relation of the Crude Protein Content 
of Flour to Loaf Volume,” by C. H. 
Bailey, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn., 
and R. C. Sherwood, State Testing Mill, 
Minneapolis; “The Problem of Test 
Bakes,” with a discussion of certain of 
their chemical and physical aspects, by 
F. L. Dunlap, Industrial Appliance Co., 
Chicago; “The Commercial Protein Test 
on Wheat,” by W. O. Whitcomb and 
John P. Lewis, Montana Grain Inspec- 
tion Laboratory, Boseman, Mont., and 
“Leavening Agents for  Self-rising 
Flour,” by Paul Logue and Irene Rank- 
er, Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis. 

In the round table discussion, which 
followed, a great deal of interest was 
shown by the members, The attempt to 
Standardize the flour tests of all the 
great mills, bakers and state agricultural 
bodies was given a flying start during 
the meeting. 

A brief business session was held 
Wednesday morning, the principal speak- 
er being D, A. Coleman, of the chemical 
research laboratory of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, who gave a 
report of the work that has been done 
by the methods committee. 

In the afternoon the delegates visited 
the plant of the Merchants’ Biscuit Co. 
In the evening they went out to the KOA 
broadcasting station, where Mr. Clark 
delivered a short talk on “What Does 
Chemistry Mean to Me?” 

ALL OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 

On Thursday morning the officers of 
the association were re-elected, They 
are as follows: Rowland J. Clark, Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, presi- 


dent; Leslie R. Olsen, International Mill- 








§ 


secretary : 

The subject for the morning’s prograp 
was the discussion of laboratory manage. 
ment. Those taking part in the discus. 
sion of ways and means of improvi 
the management of the laboratorics 9 
the cereal chemists were H. E. Weaver 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, ¢ 
Joseph, Mo; R. S. Herman, Ismeri. 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City; M. 4 
Gray, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne. 
apolis, and Leslie R. Olsen, Internationa) 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Thursday afternoon the delegates wer 
taken in automobiles to Golden, 1» 
miles west of Denver, where they visited 
the Coors porcelain and malted mil 
plants. From there they went over 
Lookout Mountain to Bergen Park 
where dinner was served. 

The Friday morning session was 
opened by a talk, “Ash Determination.” 
by G. L. Brendel, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation. “The oxy acctate 
method for determining ash proven 
to be most satisfactory because of its 
speed, accuracy, and simplicity,” said 
Mr. Brendel. “It is the result of several 
months’ experimenting in the St. Joseph 
laboratory of the Larabee Corpor:tion 
and fulfills a long felt need for a more 
dependable method for a quick ash dcter- 
mination.” Mr. Brendel explained the 
method required for this procedure. 

“Plasticity—Its Possibilities in Ccreal 
Research” was the title of the talk given 
by J. A. Dunn, of the wheat research 
ee of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 


Other talks given during the Friday 
morning session were as follows: “M ois- 
ture in Flour—A. Review of Recent 
Work,” by C. B. Morison, American In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago, “Critical 
Periods for Moisture in the Development 
of the Wheat Crop,” by D. W. Robert- 
son, Colorado Agricultural College, and 
“The Effect of Application of Moisture 
at Different Periods on the Nitrogen 
Content of Wheat,” by Alvin Kerzer, 
Colorado Agricultural College. 

The convention, pronounced one of the 
most interesting and instructive held by 
the organization, and which was attended 
by about 100 members, was concluded on 
Friday night with a dinner-dance. 





G. F. ALLMENDINGER IS DEAD 


Secretary-Treasurer of the Michigan Milling 
Co. Dies, Aged 70 Years—A Man of 
Many Diversified Activities 


Torevo, Onto, June 14.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—George Frank Allmendinver, 
secretary-treasurer of the Michigan Mill- 
ing Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., died at his 
home on June 9, aged 70 years. He was 
a graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan, of the class of 1878, and had always 
been active in the development of Ann 
Arbor. Among his past activities might 
be mentioned those of first president of 
the Ann Arbor Civic Association, direc- 
tor of the Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank, 
of the University School of Music, of the 
Michigan State Millers’ Association, pres- 
ident of the Michigan Millers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. and trustee of the 
First Congregational Church. 

His connection with flour milling dates 
from 1882, when he became a member of 
P. K. Ailes & Co., operating the Central 
Flouring Mills, which went into a consvli- 
dation known as the Michigan Milling Co. 
in 1900, 

He was a man of high ideals and had 
a fine conception of public service. Many 
prominent men in the city, state and uni- 
versity had paid eloquent tribute to his 
life and character. He is survived by his 
widow, a brother, Albert, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., and four sisters-in-law. 

Bruce B. Truitt, the present mana:er 
of the mill, in commenting on Mr. All- 
mendinger’s death said: “I have never 
known a more kindly man or one of hiyh- 
er ideals. His courtesy and considera- 
tion for associates and employees was un- 
failing. Each employee feels that he has 
lost a friend. He was born in Buffalo, 
N. Y., in 1855, his father having been 
brought to this country from Germany 
when he was seven years old. The fam- 
ily came from Waiblingen, near Stuttgart. 

W. H. Wiear. 
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Muclier Re-elected President at 


~-third Anuual Convention, Held at 
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0, Ixu.—An outstanding feature 
senty-third annual convention of 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
m, held at the Edgewater Beach 
June 8-10, was the harmonizing 
several interests in the industry 
imalgamation of the various as- 
By this action the American 
Manufacturers’ Association, 
iquarters at New York, and the 
States Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
tion, with headquarters at Con- 
, Pa., merged their interests into 
nization with the National Mac- 
{anufacturers’ Association. This 
rmit the latter organization to 
ts scope and further its activi- 
e best interests of the industry. 
Mueller, of C. F. Mueller & Co., 
ty, N. J., was re-elected presi- 
n Ravarino, of the Mound City 
Co., St. Louis, was elected first 
esident, Leon Tujague, of the 
Food Products Co., New Or- 
cond vice president, and Fred 
f the Pfaffman Egg Noodle Co., 
i, treasurer. Directors: John V. 
John B. Canepa Co., Chicago; 
si, Keystone Macaroni Mfg. Co., 
, Pa; C. S. Foulds, The Foulds 
York. M. N. Donna, Braid- 

, and Dr. B. R. Jacobs, Wash- 
D. C., were reappointed secretary 
shington representative, respec- 
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tively. Mr. Donna is also editor of the 

Macaroni Journal, a monthly publication 

issued by the National association. 
TREASURER’S REPORT 

Fred Becker, treasurer, said that an 
exhibit of macaroni products was being 
prepared for the Field Museum of Nat- 
ural History of Chicago, and he urged 
members to visit this before returning 
home. He reported active membership 
of 57, and eight associates, and recom- 
mended the industry’s adoption of Fri- 
day as macaroni day, and the arrange- 
ment of an educational program to effect 
more appreciation of macaroni products. 

The convention passed a_ resolution 
condemning the practice of unintelligent 
labeling of macaroni packages and boxes, 
and recommended that a thorough study 
of labeling be made by the association. 
This question has been one of the prin- 
cipal sources of complaints during the 
past year. 

Among the speakers on the program 
were W. D. Burr, of the Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Co., on “Guard Good Goods”; 
R. M. McClure, secretary of the Wire- 
bound Box Manufacturers’ Association, 
who spoke on “You, Your Industry and 
Your National Association.” John J. 
Miller, of Sprague, Warner & Co., and 
who represented the National. Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, discussed “Promot- 
ing Macaroni Sales,” and John C. Shee- 
han, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers, spoke on “Selling 
Macaroni to and Through the Retailer.” 

The annual banquet was held on June 
9, with Mr. Mueller as _ toastmaster. 
About 150 attended. Douglas Malloch, a 
writer, and others, entertained. The al- 











T the recent convention of the American Feed Manufacturers’ Association, 
; W. E. Suits, of Chicago, was elected president. Mr. Suits is vice president 
in charge of flour and feed of the Quaker Oats Co., to which office he was elected 


been connected with this company and its predecessors 


for about 35 years, and since 1917 has taken a very active part in the activities of 
the American Feed Manufacturers’ Association. During the past few years he 


has served as chairman of the executive committee. 








Henry Mueller, Re-elected President of 
the National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers’ Association 


lied tradesmen present also entertained 
the macaroni manufacturers on June 9. 


DURUM MILLERS PRESENT 


The Minneapolis Milling Co. was rep- 
resented by Martin Luther, vice presi- 
dent, Minneapolis, Fred A. Hamilton, 
Chicago, E. O. Challenger, New York, J. 
J. Rodgers, Philadelphia, A. P. Cole, 
Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, T. S. 
Banks, Buffalo, and R. Van Evera, Kan- 
sas City. 

Washburn Crosby Co: A. L. Ruland, 
manager durum products department, J. 
Baldwin, Minneapolis, H. L. Brainard, 
C. L. Miller, and W. W. Kirk, Chicago. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co: A. J. Fisher, 
manager durum products department, D. 
G. Anderson, Minneapolis, W. D. Decker, 
New York, C. A. Bunnell, J. M. Farrow, 
W. R. Parker and F. J. Posterino, Chi- 
cago. 

Commander Mill Co: Walter D. Ous- 
dahl, manager durum department, Wal- 
ter F. Jaffray, Minneapolis,E. J. Thomas, 
Syracuse, N. Y., and H. J. Guernsey, 
Chicago. 

Empire Milling Co: J. P. Curry, Curry- 
Linihan Co., Chicago. 

King Midas Mill Co: J. E. Coolbroth, 
manager durum department, Minneapolis, 
W. S. Johnson, Chicago. 

Duluth-Superior Milling Co: W. H. 
Sutherland, Duluth, John P. Crangle, 
Chicago. 

Capitol Flour Mills, Inc: C. P. Walton, 
Minneapolis. 

Among other flour men attending were 
C. C. Clarkson, Clarkson Flour Co., Chi- 
cago, J. E. Herbert, broker, Chicago, 
and L. J. Weitzman, Weitzman Milling 
Co., Chicago. 





NORTHWESTERN GRAIN MEN 
HOLD MEETING AT HELENA 


Great Faris, Mont.—L. L. Dean, Con- 
rad, was elected president of the North- 
western Grain Dealers’ Association at the 
annual meeting held in Helena, June 11- 
12. A. A. Gadd, Great Falls, was chosen 
director for a two-year term. Other of- 
ficers elected: directors for three years, 
George Bast, Great Falls, H. E. Kemp, 
Missoula, E. R. Lynn, Brady, C. W. 
Sweet, Belgrade, George Paulsen, Cas- 
cade; vice president, George Brokwith, 
St. Ignatius; treasurer, A. J. Maly, 
Great Falls; executive committee, George 
Bast, Great Falls, A. P. Strobehn, Lewis- 
town, A. A. Gadd, Great Falls. The 
meeting next year will be held either at 
Helena or Great Falls, the place to be 
definitely decided upon later. 

Grain dealers from all parts of Mon- 
tana and neighboring states in the North- 
west attended the convention. An inter- 
esting feature of the meeting was the ad- 
dress of A. H. Bowman, commissioner of 
agriculture, who said that 20 per cent of 
last year’s grain production in Montana 
was ground in state mills and more than 
2,000,000 bbls flour were produced. 
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H. C. VEATCH HEADS 
NATIONAL FLOUR CLUB 


Kansas Milling (Co.'s Eastern Sales Manager 
Secceeds F. M. Cole in Presidency of 
National Federated Fleur Clubs 


Pauraperpenia, Pa., June 14—(Special 
Telegram)—Henry C. Veatch, Buffalo, 
general eastern sales manager for the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, was 
elected president of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Club at the annual meet- 
ing opened today at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel here. He succeeds Frank M. 
Cole, manager of the W. P. Tanner- 
Gross Co., Inc., Kansas City. A. P. 
Cole, vice president of the Jesse C. Stew- 
art Co., Pittsburgh, was re-elected vice 
president, as were F. W. Colquhoun to 
the position of secretary and Walter 
Quackenbush to that of treasurer. 

The resolutions committee offered sev- 
eral resolutions which included approval 
of the proposed flour publicity campaign, 
offered thanks to the milling press for its 
co-operation, indorsed the views of Gov- 
ernor Ritchie, of Maryland, who had 
condemned the practice of too much gov- 
ernment in business, and extended a vote 
of thanks to the Philadelphia Flour Club 
for the excellent entertainment which it 
had provided. Walter Quackenbush, the 
treasurer of the organization, reported a 
credit balance of $803. 

F. M. Cole, the retiring president, in 
his annual address reviewed the activities 
of the past year and expressed his ap- 
preciation of the co-operation he had 
received from other officers and members. 
He especially referred to the work of the 
Chicago Flour Club in securing an appli- 
cation from the Milwaukee club for 
membership in the national organization. 
The St. Louis Flour Club extended an 
invitation to hold the next convention in 
that city, and this was accepted. 

The Philadelphia flour trade is doing 
everything possible to make the conven- 
tion enjoyable. This afternoon, dele- 
gates were taken for a boat trip on the 
Delaware River to inspect the port of 
Philadelphia. This evening the annual 
banquet will be held, and tomorrow the 
delegates will be taken by the local club 
to Atlantic City. S. O. Werner. 





BLAKE MILLING CO. PLANT 
IS DESTROYED BY FLAMES 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The 800-bbl mill of the 
Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill., was 
burned on June 8. The fire started 
shortly before noon, apparently caused 
by a spark in a dust machine. An explo- 
sion first occurred in a dust collector. 
Millers at work rushed to safety, trying 
to close doors and windows of the mill 
as they left, as a high wind was blowing 
at the time. The fire was quickly out of 
control. 

Sparks were carried for more than half 
a mile by the high wind, and, as the mill 
was situated on a dividing line between 
the business and residential sections of 
the town, apprehension was felt for its 
spreading. Stores were closed and busi- 
ness men formed bucket brigades to 
extinguish sparks as they landed on the 
roofs of near-by buildings. The fire de- 
partment of Edwardsville was unable to 
handle the situation alone, and one from 
Collinsville, a town close by, went to its 
assistance. 

The damage is estimated at $100,000, 
about half of which is said to be covered 
by insurance. No plans for the future 
have been announced by the company. 





MILLERS HOLD DISCUSSION 
OF COST ACCOUNTING PLAN 


Sr. Louis, Mo. — Sydney Anderson, 
president, and A. P. Husband, secretary, 
of the Millers’ National Federation, at- 
tended a meeting of southern Illinois, 
Missouri and St. Louis millers at the Mis- 
souri Athletic Association, on June 8. 
The purpose of the meeting was to ex- 
plain the cost accounting system for mills 
which has been approved by the Federa- 
tion. Some of the millers had their ac- 
countants attend the meeting. The pro- 
ceedings were purely of an explanatory 
character. Those from out of town were 
the guests of the St. Louis Millers’ Club 
at lunch at the Athletic Association. 
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Operative Millers Hold Successful Meeting at Detroit 


HE convention of the Association of 

Operative Millers at the Hotel Tul- 

ler, Detroit, Mich., June 7-12, was 
one of the best and most stimulating 
ever held, according to old members and 
others in attendance. The officers and 
those in charge of its various features 
deserve the highest praise, and M. F. 
Dillon, secretary, came in for frequent 
commendation, not only for the intelli- 
gence displayed in the preparation of the 
program but for the careful attention 
given all details. The only regret ex- 
pressed was that such a splendid show- 
ing of its resources in the way of a 
convention should not have been more 
largely attended by the membership, be- 
cause its potential power in awakening 
interest and developing solidarity in the 
association must have been apparent to 
everybody. 

This association has staged a remark- 
able recovery within a few years from 
the low ebb of its existence, until it now 
has a membership of 1,075, and a re- 
serve fund of $10,000 invested in build- 
ing and loan stock, As of April 1, total 
assets were $12,248. An indication of 
its healthy life and progressiveness may 
be found in the fact that the expenses of 
its activities always are pressing hard 
upon its income, and the need of more 
members is constantly urged, that the 
work may “hot be impeded in its prog- 
ress. 

Hence considerable thought is being 
given to ways and means of increasing 
the membership and broadening the in- 
fluence and effectiveness of its efforts. 
Appeals are made to the members to se- 
cure recruits, and prizes are offered for 
securing the largest number of new mem- 
bers, 

The convention registration numbered 
approximately 310, of which 135 were 
millers or active members and 46 were 
ladies, leaving a large representation for 
the allied trades. Over 300 sat down for 
the banquet. Inasmuch as the conven- 
tion was in the nature of a combination 
of business and vacation, being the only 
vacation many of the millers enjoy, ses- 
sions were held only in the forenoon of 
each day, the rest of the time being given 
over to pleasure. The sessions were 
called to order promptly at 9 a.m., and 
continued until the program was finished 
or the scheduled time was exhausted. 
The meetings were marked by close at- 
tention and excellent attendance. 

The entertainment features were ample 
and well selected. Following the annual 
banquet, at which Hugo Roos ably pre- 
sided as toastmaster, a vaudeville per- 
formance was presented. This program 
of dancing and singing kept everybody 
interested. There was a bowling tourna- 
ment for the men, and an auto bus ride 
and theatre party for the ladies, Some 
members took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to attend the American League 
ball games being played in Detroit. 


THE PROGRAM 


Space does not permit giving even an 
adequate summary of the papers read. 
For the most part, they were somewhat 
technical in character and attempted a 
thorough discussion of pertinent subjects 
connected with the operation of flour 
mills, They were all of such merit as to 
be worthy of lengthy presentation. It 
is apparent that the operative millers 
take their conventions seriously and con- 
scientiously, and seek to improve them- 
selves in the art of milling from the 
discussions and contacts of these meet- 
ings. x 

George E. Melvin, president, in his 
opening address said in part: “The past 
year has not only shown a substantial 
financial gain, but we have also secured 
a goodly number of new members in 
spite of the customary loss through sus- 
pension and other causes. I feel certain 
that the principal reason for the gain 
in membership is the formation of state 
districts. Wichita and Kansas City were 
the first ones organized, and the fine 
results of these meetings prompted five 
other districts to organize during the 
past year. 

“These district organizations afford an 
opportunity to second millers who are 
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By W. H. Wiggin 


rarely able to attend the national con- 
ventions. Our essay contest this year 
was very successful, but I would suggest 
that we dispense with further contests 
of this kind and put the prize money, 
with as much more as can be afforded, 
into the hands of the research commit- 
tee. In this way not only the entire 
membership but all second millers would 
be benefited. The research committee 
has been doing wonderful work, and its 
bulletins have been very helpful. 

“I wish to thank the milling journals 
for the excellent co-operation they have 
given us. I would also like to see a 
closer co-operation between the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers and the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation and the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists. I 
hope the time is not very far distant 
when these three bodies can arrange to 
be in session at the same time and in the 
same city, and that there may be at least 
one or two joint meetings. 

M. F. Dillon, secretary, after referring 
in his report to the growth of the mem- 
bership and the financial condition of the 
association, went on to say: “Bulletins 
have been published each month, cover- 
ing varied subjects, and we have many 
expressions of satisfaction at their con- 
tents. The research committee has done 
an enormous amount of work during the 
year. All members of that committee 
have contributed of their time and 
knowledge to the work of answering 
questions. As in previous years, we have 
had fine co-operation from the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, as a 
whole and individually. 

“District meetings have been increas- 
These have had a fine 
influence, and have helped in the acqui- 
sition of new members; they have pro- 
moted a better feeling among the millers 
in the districts, bringing them together 
for the exchange of ideas and informa- 
tion. It is gratifying to note that many 
millowners have shown greater interest 
in our work, They have been generous 
in allowing and requesting their millers 
to attend the meetings. Our membership 
in foreign countries is an indication of 
the widespread interest in our work.” 


GOOD OF THE ORDER 


Hugo Roos, the only honorary mem- 
ber of the association, whose unselfish 
work in stepping into the breach some 
years ago saved its life, addressed the 
meeting on the benefits to be derived 
from the association and the district or- 
ganizations. After pointing out that “the 
object of this association,” by its con- 
stitution, “shall be to promote a spirit 
of fellowship and co-operation among 
millers and to advance the interest of 
the milling industry,” he said that the 
spirit of fellowship has been evidenced 
by the fraternal feeling displayed at the 
annual gatherings and district meetings, 
as well as in the correspondence devel- 
oped among individual members and in 
the research work. 

“In advancing the interest of the mill- 
ing industry,” he said, “the association 
has been a forum for technical discus- 
sions. Through its activities there has 
developed a higher class of millers in 
the plants of this country. The district 
meetings, especially, have resulted in the 
operating force taking a keener interest 
in its profession, The association has 
been the agency for enlisting individual 
millers in devoting time to research work, 
and has been living up to its purpose in 
letter and spirit.” 

As illustrative of the benefits derived 
from the association he cited a number 
of personal and individual instances. “In 
1919,” he continued, “the association 
published a tabulation of the operation 
of flour mills. At that time 44 mills 
gave complete information on their hours 
of temper, moisture in wheat at various 
positions, moisture of the various mill 
products, and protein and ash in flour, 
bran and shorts. A similar bulletin has 
been issued yearly, more detailed infor- 
mation now being given. Last year 151 
mills supplied information of this char- 
acter, 

“Each month the association issues a 
bulletin, which is sent to every member, 





S. F. Willits, Galveston, Texas, President 
of the American Association of 
Operative Millers 


covering questions and answers in con- 
nection with milling problems and giv- 
ing information on milling topics. Near- 
ly 200 of these bulletins have been issued 
since its first appearance in March, 1920. 
Publications of our government on top- 
ics related to milling are mailed to all 
members of the association through an 
arrangement whereby the secretary’s of- 
fice addresses the envelopes. The dis- 
trict organizations are a development of 
recent years, and have been the means 
of the younger generation rubbing shoul- 
ders with the older heads and acquiring 
knowledge of vast benefit.” 

The address of Mr. Roos was followed 
by a discussion from the floor, the regu- 
lar program being suspended by com- 
mon consent. There was a feeling that 
the development of district organizations 
should be handled with considerable care 
and conservatism, as otherwise these 
meetings might entail too many absences 
from the mill by the operatives and 
would meet with opposition from mill- 
owners. It became clear that the mem- 
bers were fully alive to the situation, and 
clearly did not want to do anything ex- 
cept what would be to the advantage of 
their employers. 


PAPERS PRESENTED 


It is hardly possible to refer more 
than briefly to other members on the 
program. Rowland J, Clark, president 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists and chief chemist for the Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, deliv- 
ered a message from his association 
which was a discussion of the place oc- 
cupied by the chemist in modern milling. 
He considered the subject from the 
points of view of the purchase of the 
raw material and establishing a standard 
for wheat buying, and control of milling 
operations in determining the quality of 
the flour by laboratory tests with due 
regard to the purpose for which the flour 
was to be used. He made a plea that 
sufficient time from routine work should 
be allowed the chemists for research 
which might prove of far-reaching bene- 
fit to the industry. 

C. O. Swanson, department of milling 
industry, Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kansas, discussed his 
subject at some length—“Is Milling a 
Science, an Art—or What?” Having 
defined the meaning of art and science, 
he arrived at the conclusion that milling 
is an art and may become a science. 
He defined science as knowledge gained 
and verified by exact observation and 
logical thinking. He pointed out the re- 
lation of pure or theoretical, and applied 
science, and indicated the possibility of 
further development of the industry both 
as an art and a science through research 
work at agricultural colleges. 

“Uniformity of Wheat—How It Can 
Be Controlled,” was the subject of a 
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paper by Ralph S. Herman, chief chep. 
ist of the Ismert-Hincke Milling ( 
Kansas City. In order to obtain a yy, 
form characteristic of the flour output 
of any mill, he said it was necessary 
establish an accurate baking test, anj 
gave it as his opinion that the two mog 
important phases of laboratory work, 
relating to mill control and, consequenj. 
ly, the production of uniform flour, wey 
the experimental milling and experimep. 
tal baking tests. 

“Ash Control Through Classificatiog 
was the subject of an original paper by 
Vv. F. Doherty, second miller with th 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansa. 
which won the first prize in the 1926 4 
O. M. essay contest. Papers on “Puri. 
fication,” by O. C. Spohn, also second 
miller with the Red Star Milling Co, 
Wichita, Kansas, which won the second 
prize in the above contest, and by 
R. O. Pence, second miller with th 
Goodlander Mills, Fort Scott, Kansas 
which won the third prize on the subject 
of “Determining Extraction According 
to Ash,” were read. 

Other papers were presented 
“Wheat Cleaning and Conditioning,” by 
C. E. Robinson, superintendent Sperry 
Flour Co. mills at Ogden, Utah; 
“Breaking and Purifying,” by J. F. Fair. 
child, Goshen (Ind.) Milling Co; by 
Louis R. Henkle, superintendent Lavy. 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., » 
“The Exhaust System of the Flour Mil 
and Proper Disposal of Suction Stock’, 
by Sherman T, Edwards, feed system 
engineer, on “Feed and Cereal Milling” 


A question committee was designated § 


for each day’s program, and included in 
its membership C. E. Kaesbach, super- 
intendent of the George P. Plant Mill 
ing Co., St. Louis; E. C. Veeck, super- 
intendent of the Eagle Roller Mill Co, 
New Ulm, Minn; F. E. Bolton, superin- 
tendent of the Hubbard Milling Co, 
Mankato, Minn; M. M. Fredel, super- 
intendent of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co., New York; J. W. Cornish, 
mechanical superintendent of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Port Colborne, 
Ont; William Stein, superintendent of 
the Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis; 
Frank J. Betten, superintendent of the 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill; Mat- 
thew Belan, superintendent of the Min- 
neapolis (Minn.) Milling Co; Horace W. 
Cunningham, superintendent of the Chel- 
sea (Mich.) Milling Co; Russell J. 
Savitz, superintendent of the David Stott 
Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich; R. E. 
Poff, superintendent of the Postum 
Cereal Co., Battle Creek, Mich; O. J. 
Fisher, superintendent of the Model 
Mills, Greeley, Colo. 

From the above enumeration it will be 
seen what a wealth of material was gath- 
ered for presentation and consideration 
at this convention. If anything, the pro- 
gram was overloaded with riches, not af- 
fording sufficient time for a full discus- 
sion. Each speaker recorded the results 
of his personal experience and observa- 
tion on the subject discussed, and much 
information was given for further 
thought. 

GUESTS FROM RUSSIA 

Three distinguished visitors were pres- 
ent from the United States Soviet Re- 
public, J. N. Kupritz, professor of mill- 
ing engineering, Moscow State Agricul- 
tural College, and chief engineer of Mel- 
stroy, Ltd., B. O. Kagan, editor of Food 
Industry, Moscow, and S. Rosoff, of the 
technical department of the Amtorg 
Trading Corporation, now located at 
New York. 

EXHIBITS 


There were a number of exhibits in 4 
large space adjoining the convention 
hall, and these received due attention, 
but this was not so much a feature as 
has been the case at some.of the meet- 
ings in the past, 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, was on the 
program to deliver a message from his 
association, but was not able to be pres- 
ent. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Officers elected: S. F. Willits, of the 
Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston, 
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Texas, president; Major S. Howe, of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., vice president; W. C. Dunn, of 
the Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., Inde- 

ndence, Mo., treasurer; M. F. Dillon, 
secretary. Executive committee for three 
vears: F. A. Madge, of the Noblesville 
(Ind.) Milling Co., and J. W. Cornish, 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Port 
Colborne, Ont. 

Eprror’s Nore.—A list of attendance at 
the meeting of operative millers will be 
found on pages 1082-8 of this issue. 


TAYLOR MILLING CO. BUYS 
CROWN MILL AT STOCKTON 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—The Taylor Milling 
Co, Los Angeles, has purchased the 
Crown Mill at Stockton, Cal., formerly 
the property of the Sperry Flour Co., ac- 
cording to announcement by J: Hartley 
Taylor, president and general manager 
of the former concern. Extensive im- 
provements are planned for the plant 
which, including the purchase price, will 
amount to about $500,000. The Crown 
Mill is said to be the largest feed mill 
on the Pacific Coast, and will be utilized 
by its purchasers exclusively for the 
manufacture of feed. It is the intention 
of the Taylor company to continue the 
manufacture of feed locally. 








WHEAT FIELDS INSPECTED 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Two parties of 
millers and flour men left Kansas City 
last week for automobile trips through 
the Kansas wheat fields. One of these, 
consisting of Carl B. Warkentin, presi- 
dent of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, C. H. Bollinger and T. M. 
Holt, of the Acheson Flour Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, and Edward Jones, man- 
ager of Kolb’s Bakery, Reading, Pa., 
on their return said that prospects were 
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apparently favorable throughout the 
state, with the exception of the north 
central and northwestern counties. The 
other party is composed of George E. 
Hincke, president of, and Jay B. M. 
Wilcox, sales manager for, the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, L. A. 
Viviano, flour broker, New York, and 
Harry S. Leviston, flour and feed dealer, 
Boston. 





CANADA INCREASES SEED OUTPUT 

Monrreat, Que.—Peter Stewart, sec- 
retary of the Canadian Seed Growers’ 
Association, declares that the production 
in Canada of registered seed of the prin- 
cipal field crops in 1925 shows a material 
increase over former years. Wheat and 
barley made the greatest gains, having 
increased by 40,000 and 8,000 bus, re- 
spectively. 

The growing demand from foreign 
lands for samples of Canadian seed in- 
dicates the possibility of a considerable 
export trade in the near future. United 
States farmers show a particularly keen 
interest in Canadian registered seed. Ca- 
nadian farmers are also naturally in- 
creasing their seed demands. 





DEATH OF GEORGE W. HIGBY 

George W. Higby, secretary and man- 
ager of the Rocky Mountain Grain & 
Commission Co., Kansas City, died on 
June 12, He was 34 years old. 

Mr. Higby formerly lived in Minne- 
apolis. For several years he was man- 
ager of H. L. Hankinson & Co., grain 
merchants, Duluth. He went to Kansas 
City in 1922. Funeral services were con- 
ducted in Minneapolis on June 14. 





J. 8S. BARKER DEAD 
Toronto, Ont.—J. S. Barker, for 
many years connected with the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., died at his home 


in Toronto on June 10. Mr. Barker had 
been in ill health for some time and for 
that reason retired from his position 
with the Maple Leaf company about 
three years ago. His connection with 
this concern dated back to the year of 
its organization in 1910, and the Port 
Colborne mill, one of the largest in the 
British Empire, was designed and in- 
stalled by him. Mr. Barker had a sound 
technical knowledge of milling, and at 
the time of his retirement was vice presi- 
dent of the company and manufacturing 
superintendent of the mills. 





WARD'S DEMURRER TO SUIT 
IS OVERRULED BY COURT 


New Yorx, N. Y.—A motion by Wil- 
liam B. Ward, the Ward Securities Cor- 
poration, the General Baking Corpora- 
tion and other defendants for “more defi- 
nite and certain complaint” in the suit 
brought against the General Baking Cor- 
poration by William Deininger, Louis J. 
Kolb and John U. Webber, has been 
denied by Supreme Court Justice Young, 
who ruled that “the defendants know 
very well what the complaint is about 
and the relief asked for.” 

The suit has been brought to “compel 
restitution of $8,540,939 alleged to have 
been wrongfully taken from the corpora- 
tion” in an exchange of stock. 





OLD LANDMARK DESTROYED 

Rocuester, N. Y.—The Attica Mills, 
a landmark of the section, were burned 
on June 10, following explosions which 
rocked the village. 

The Attica Mills were originally built 
in 1882 by Benjamin Folsom, uncle of 
Mrs. Grover Cleveland, wife of the for- 
mer president. About a year ago, they 
were purchased by the Thomas Boyce 
Co. and were remodeled, 





minal elevator. 
can Maid Flour Mills. 





of which soon will be headed toward Gulf ports. 


present rate adjustment favoring these ports.” 
before last year’s harvest, but. owing to the Southwest’s crop shortage there was no opportunity to use it. 
plant is equipped to deliver 20,000 bus per hour direct to ship holds, and it is quite evident, from inquiries from 
several large “fobbers,’ Mr. Gibson says, that there will be every opportunity to use both the entire storage 
and delivery facilities to their utmost capacity during the forthcoming crop movement. 





American Maid Flour Mills and Million-Bushel Grain Storage Plant at Houston, Texas 


H OUSTON, Texas, promises to be flooded with wheat from the Southwest’s bumper crop, the export surplus 

Much has been written of Houston’s new 1,000,000-bu ter- 
Of equal importance to the port’s development is the 1,000,000-bu storage capacity of the Ameri- 
J. J. Gibson, grain traffic manager of the company, writes that “it is quite probable that 
our entire storage will be turned to handling export wheat, due to the evident large crop in the Southwest, par- 
ticularly Texas and Oklahoma, from which all export wheat will move through Texas Gulf ports, owing to the 
The company’s carrier house for boat deliveries was completed 


The 
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CORN MILLERS DISCUSS 
STANDARDS FOR MEAL 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—Members of the American 
Corn Millers’ Federation met on June 12 
at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, further 
to consider the adoption of definite 
standards for the several grades of corn 
meal. The plan is meeting with consid- 
erable favor, according to Reynier Van 
Evera, Kansas City, secretary of the fed- 
eration, and it is probable that the pro- 
posed standards, which coincide with 
those of the old Food Administration, 
will be made effective this fall. 

W. N. Adams, president of the Arka- 
delphia (Ark.) Milling Co., was elected 
president of the federation to succeed 
J. W. Craver, formerly vice president of 
the Aunt Jemima Mills Branch The 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo., who 
had resigned. 

Harvey E, Yantis. 





FLEISCHMANN CO. TO HOLD 
SALES MEETING, JUNE 23-27 


New York, N. Y.—The Fleischmann 
Co. will hold its fourth annual sales con- 
vention at Hampton Bays, L. I. June 
23-27. In addition to round table discus- 
sions of business problems, an interest- 
ing program of sports and entertainment 
has been arranged. There will be golf, 
baseball, swimming, sailing and fishing, 
and the Happiness Boys, as well as tal- 
ent direct from the Keith Circuit, will en- 
liven the smokers, banquets and dinners. 
Thomas L. Smith, vice president, is chair- 
man of the convention, and the executive 
officers, managers, field forces and New 
York department heads it is expected 
will be in attendance. 





FARWELL & RHINES CO. 
TO INCREASE ITS CAPITAL 


Announcement has been made _ by 
Frank F. Rhines, secretary and treasurer 
of the Farwell & Rhines Co., millers, 
Watertown, N. Y., of the placing on the 
market by Charles F., Frank F. and Fred 
R. Rhines, of $200,000 worth of real 
estate. The proceeds from the sale will 
be used in increasing the capital of the 
company, and to arrange for world-wide 
distribution of its cereal and flour prod- 
ucts. Contact has been made with two 
advertising and marketing experts who 
will supervise the expansion of business. 





LESS MADE GENERAL SALES MANAGER 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Harry F. Less, who 
for several years has been a sales man- 
ager for the George P. Plant Milling Co., 
in charge of its business in central and 
eastern states, was appointed general 
sales manager for the company, effective 
June 1. 

Mr. Less, who for many years has been 
connected as a sales executive with im- 
portant milling companies in the North- 
west and Southwest, has a wide acquaint- 
ance with the flour trade in all parts of 
the United States, and is well qualified 
for his new undertaking. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 








NOT GUILTY PLEA ENTERED 

Burrato, N. Y.—Officers of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., the Buffalo Ele- 
vating Co., the Western Elevating Co., 
and the Eastern Elevating Co., appeared 
in United States district court on June 
12 and pleaded not guilty to federal in- 
dictments charging them with giving re- 
bates to shippers and storers of grain. 
The court had previously refused to sus- 
tain the demurrer of the defendants, who 
declared they had violated no law. The 
cases will be moved for trial next fall. 





MILL AND WAREHOUSE BURNED 

The mill and warehouse of J. F. Cole, 
Edinburg, Pa., were burned on May 22. 
The origin of the fire is unknown. About 
half of the loss was covered by insurance. 





THEODORE B. THOLL RESIGNS 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Theodore B. Tholl, 
for several months connected with the 
sales department of the Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas, has resigned, to 
become effective July 1. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Spring wheat mills report fair sales, 
everything considered. Some of the larg- 
er companies sold 40 per cent of capacity, 
which-may be considered good for this 
time of the year. While the business 
booked was for prompt to 60-day ship- 
ment, there was also some inquiry for 
new crop prices, Northwestern millers, 
however, are refraining from quoting 
new crop shipment, 

Directions Satisfactory.—Directions on 
old bookings are coming in at a satisfac- 
tory rate. It begins to look as if all out- 
standing contracts will be cleaned up be- 
fore long, and that mills will enter the 
new crop year with a clean slate. 

Clears continue to show strength. Min- 
neapolis mills have again advanced their 
prices 10@20c bbl on first clear, and re- 
yort sales in excess of production. One 
fot of 1,000 bbls was sold last week to a 
New. York buyer at prices. It is 
thought that bakers are beginning to ac- 
cumulate supplies of spring clears for 


mixing after the new crop begins to 
move. 
Second Clears in Demand,—Second 


clears are also in better request. Several 
good-sized lots were worked last week 
direct to the Continent, but will probably 
be shipped from Buffalo. One important 
company reports that it could probably 
sell its production through to August for 
export, but has to retain some for its 
domestic trade. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 

Bhort patent, 98-Ib 
cotton 


Btandard patent ..... 
Becond patent . 8.46@8.66 


June 16 Year ago 
.- $9.26@9.46 $8.60@9.00 
8.756@8.86 8.26@8.60 
7,96 @8.16 


*Pancy clear, jute.... 7.60@8.00 7.66@7.76 
*Viret clear, jute,..... 6.76@6.90 7.40@7.46 
*Second clear, jute,.... 3.90@4.90 4.36@5.00 
Whole wheat . 1.767.856 7.66@7.86 
Graham, standard 6.86@6.96 7.46@7.66 


*140-lb jutes 
MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 80 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 14 were in operation June 15; 


Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
A mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Mille Co.'s A, Anchor, Lin- 
coln, Palisade and Phoenix milla, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.'s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s B, C, F, 
rye mills, 


G and 


SEMOLINAS 


Macaroni manufacturers are gradually 
cleaning up their holdings of semolinas, 
and many are being forced to buy a car 
or two to carry them through until the 
new crop, Sales of single cars have been 
more frequent of late. Buyers, natural- 
ly, show no interest in offerings for ship- 
ment beyond 60 days, No. 2 semolina 
is emstel at 4%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, and No, 8 semolina and durum 
fancy patent at 4c. 

In the week ending June 12, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 52,837 
bbls durum products, compared with 87,- 
723 the previous week, 


RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour has followed the strength 
in grain, and is 20@25e bbl higher for 
the week, The advance brought in a lit- 
tle business, but sales are far from satis- 
factory. Only those mills willing to sell 
on a very close margin are doing any 
business to speak of, and even these are 
not on a capacity basis. 

With the wide spread between rye and 
wheat flours, millers cannot understand 
why bakers do not attempt to increase 
their rye bread business. The margin of 
profit is considerably larger on rye, and 
the business ought to be worth cultivat- 
ing. Because of light demand and in- 
creasing supplies in mill hands, dark rye 
flour is relatively very cheap. 


Pure white is quoted at $5.80@6 bbl, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.0.b., Minneapolis, pure 
medium $5@5.20, and pure dark $3.80 
@4. At times the spread between white 
and dark does not exceed 40@50c bbl. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,873 bbls flour, compared with 
9,221 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

June 6-12 ....... 529,200 189,921 36 
Previous week .. 529,200 191,770 36 
Year ago .....+.+- 622,000 157,506 30 
Two years ago... 564,600 219,923 39 
Three years ago. 661,100 239,985 42 
Four years ago.. 646,000 246,966 45 
Vive years ago... 646,000 236,925 43 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,457 bbls last week, 1,200 
in the previous week, 600 a year ago, 
and 3,557 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dako- 
ta, South Dakota, Montana (figures for 
1926 only), and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 6-12 ....... 336,840 167,496 50 
Previous week .. 418,140 184,376 44 
Year ago .......- 433,890 209,407 48 
Two years ago... 426,690 223,000 62 
Three years ago, 347,700 126,076 36 
Four years ago.. 418,690 173,245 41 
Five years ago.. 414,690 179,615 43 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1926 1926 1925 
May 16. 62 69,040 218,846 187,387 2,216 1,676 
May 22. 62 69,940 213,964 189,688 985 3,868 
May 29. 61 69,340 225,643 174,079 1,314 367 
June 6. 61 69,690 184,376 178,906 743° «1,463 
June 12 48 66,140 167,496 166,768 1,713 


CROP YEAR OUT#?UT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1, 1925, to June 12, 1926, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


r—Output——, --—Exporte—, 
1926-26 1924-26 1926-26 1924-256 


Minneapolis ...10,077 8,338 71 223 
St. Paal wocces 466 332 eee 
Duluth-Superior 842 817 ess eee 
Quenee .céie<ee 9,624 9,303 91 260 


NEW RYE HEALTH BREAD FIRM 


The Rye Products Co., of Minneapolis, 
has been incorporated to succeed the Na- 
tional Toast Co, It will manufacture 
Rye-Bis-Kit, a rye health bread. The 
factory at 2019 East Franklin Avenue is 
being enlarged, Walter M. Ringer, for- 
merly of the Washburn Crosby Co., is 
president of the new company, T. P. 
Griffin vice president, C. L. Comings 
treasurer, and L, S, King secretary. 


DEATH OF LUCIUS H. CASWELL 


Lucius H. Caswell, local freight agent 
at Minneapolis for the Chicago Great 
Western Railroad, died at his home June 
14. Mr. Caswell was stricken with pa- 
ralysis May 28, and for several days was 
in a very critical condition. However, 
he recovered sufficiently so he could be 
moved home from the hospital on June 
12, and seemed to be gaining strength. 
He suffered a relapse June 14, and did 
not recover consciousness. 

Mr. Caswell was one of the most popu- 
lar transportation men in Minneapolis, 
was treasurer of the Traffic Club and 
— of the Chicago Great Western 

eterans’ Association. He was a Knight 







Templar and a Shriner. Funeral serv- 


ices will be held June 16. 


PIONEER MINNEAPOLIS MILLER DEAD 

Colonel Lewis W. Campbell, who with 
W. H. Lawrence, built a flour mill on 
the east side of the river in Minneapolis 
in 1869, died June 13, in his eighty-fifth 
year. He was for a while identified with 
C. A. Pillsbury & Co., but retired from 
milling early in the seventies to engage 
in the real estate business. 


THE LATE PAUL LEHMANN 

Mr. Lehmann, auditor for the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was 
fatally injured June 4, when the auto- 
mobile he was driving ran off the road 
and capsized. The accident happened 
near Pierre, S. D. Mr. Lehmann had 





been connected with the company 33 
years. The mill and all the company’s 
country elevators were closed June 7, the 
day of the funeral. 

H. L. Beecher, president, and A. O. 
Olson, secretary-treasurer of the com- 
pany, who were riding with Mr. Lehmann 
at the time of the accident, sustained 
painful bruises, but gradually are recov- 
ering from the shock. 


NOTES 

A. H. White, of Altamount, has bought 
the flour and feed mill at Centerville, 
S. D. 

W. H. Sudduth, vice president of the 
Commander Corporation, Minneapolis, is 
in Kansas City this week. 

Walter F. Jaffray, department man- 
ager for the Minneapolis Milling Co., left 
June 15 for a vacation trip to New 
York City. 

The International Milling Co. has 
eo an order for an Allison-Century 
1igh-speed mixer for its laboratory bak- 
ery in Minneapolis. 

A general meeting of the Northwest 
Spring Wheat Millers’ Club will be held 
in Minneapolis, June 17, at the Radisson 
Hotel, beginning at 12:30 p. m. 

James J. Rodgers, Philadelphia broker, 
visited his mill and feed jobbing connec- 
tions in Minneapolis last week, following 
the macaroni convention in Chicago. 

Dr. C. A. Morison, dean of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, Chicago, stopped 
in Minneapolis, June 4, on his way home 
from the cereal chemists’ convention in 
Denver. 

This department has a call from an 
important interior Minnesota mill for a 
sales representative in central Illinois 
territory on a salary and commission 
basis, 

C, A. Ogden, Peoria, Ill., W. J. Black, 
Madison, Wis., and E. J. Thomas, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., sales representatives of the 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, visited 
headquarters last week. 

George Zabriskie, of New York, and 
Dwight K. Yerxa, of Buffalo, arrived in 
Minneapolis June 11 to attend a special 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

Howard W. Files, assistant general 
sales manager, and J. S. Hitchings, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
expect to leave June 19 for Bedford 


pace 16, 192% 


Springs, to attend the Pennsylvania bay. 
ers’ convention. 

Salesmen of the King Midas Mil! Co, 
Minneapolis, visiting the home office last 
week, were J. F. Brown, Boston, George 
D. Renton, Ypsilanti, Mich, W. A. Ger. 
sonde, St. Joseph, Minn. and H. E 
Nathan, Madison, Wis. 

Taking of testimony in the suit ¢ 
Guy A. Thomas against the Washbuy 
Crosby Co. was finished in the distrig 
court in Minneapolis, June 15. A two 
day recess has been taken for the p 
aration of arguments, which will be be 
gun June 18. 


Bertram J. Grady, salesman for th 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was 
stricken with heart failure June 12, 
in his automobile at Hopkins, Minn. He 
had been with the company more thay 
20 years. His widow, three daughter 
and a son survive him. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Advancing wheat prices due to a pre- 
hension as to growing crop on account 
of lack of rainfall caused an advance of 
50c bbl in patent flour last week, but it 
did not markedly stimulate buying. Buy. 
ers are not responding to crop reports 
readily. Mills are operating on part time, 

Most durum flour buyers are working 
along on old bookings, and only a few 
show any buying interest. Part to whole 
car lots constitute all of the business 
passing. Much interest is shown in the 
condition of the durum wheat crop. 

A few inquiries for rye flour came 
from the outside trade last week, but 
bids were too low and. no business result- 
ed. Notwithstanding the poor crop con- 
dition, buyers find it hard to reac|just 
their price views. The only interest 
shown is on dips in the market. ‘I rade 
was limited to small lots for current 
needs last week. Prices, f.o.b., mill, in 
98-lb cottons, June 12: pure white, 35.55 
bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.10; No. 3 dark, 
$4; No. 5 blend, $5.85; No. 8 rye, $4.55. 

Quotations, June 12, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 





1926 1925 
oo 8 SCL $9.40@9.55 $8.75 % 9.00 
Second patent ....... 8.95@9.40 8.508.715 
First clear, jute ..... 7.20@7.45 8.100 8.3 
Second clear, jute ... 6.20@6.45 6.50% 6.75 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

OM AT Pees ee 12,7656 34 
Previous week ........... 15,270 41 
Me: GD whee io 6ac0edeede 6,745 18 
BTWO YOOUS BHO vcccccccnes 13,225 35 


NOTES 

E. J. Grimes, vice president of the 
Cargill Grain Co., Minneapolis, was here 
June 12. 

B. J. Stockman, general manager of 
the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., who is 
traveling in Europe, has cabled an an- 
nouncement of the death of his brother, 
Sir Stewart Stockman, at Glasgow. 


A small amount of corn has appe:red 
in the stocks in elevators, one house re- 
ceiving all of it. More is said to be com- 
ing. Occasional cars have been going to 
feed mills, but this is the first going 
into store. F. G. Carson. 


GREAT FALLS 


A slight increase in prices was ex- 
perienced by Montana mills and eleva- 
tors in flour and millfeeds last week. For 
three weeks these commodities were at 4 
low level, due principally to a slump in 
demand. The decrease in the sale of 1uill- 
feeds was caused by the substitution of 
green grass by many of the dairymen for 
their herds in place of dry feed. Paient 
flour increased 25c bbl, and was quoted 
on June 12 at $8.50. Bran and standard 
middlings advanced $1, being quoted on 
June 12 at $22 ton for bran, and $24 
for standard middlings. 

NOTES 

F, B. Green is now connected with the 
Big Timber Milling Co., Big Timber, 
having become manager of that com- 
pany’s mill on May 15. He has spent 
the past few months in North Carolina. 

The Imperial elevator, Culbertson, was 
burned on June 10, with a loss of $35, 
000. The origin of the fire is unknown. 
About 15,000 bus wheat, 2,000 bus oats 
and 1,000 bus flaxseed were stored in 
the structure. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Flour trade is limited by 
active a week ago. 


the same 
The sen- 


influen , 
sational advances in cash wheat premi- 
ums have been checked, and some reac- 
tion has occurred, but they still are too 
high to cause either buyers or millers to 
have much confidence in present flour 
values. Consequently, all classes of trade 
are buying only for immediate require- 
ments. As stocks are low, this activity 
is keeping average sales around 50 per 
cent of capacity. Quotations have lost 
a considerable portion of their recent 
rapid vance, declining about 50c bbl 
the latt-r part of last week. Millfeed 
values ave gained substantially. 


New ‘ rop Inactive.—With a few minor 
exceptions, business in new crop deliv- 
eries ro nains unattractive to southwest- 

on the basis necessary to obtain 


ern m 
it, and few such sales are being made. 
Inquir’ - are increasing gradually as the 
harves: approaches, but buyers are not 
gener bidding for new wheat flour. 

Baki: y Trade Moderate.—Bakers con- 
tinue purchase supplies as they need 
them, but there are few new bookings 
extending beyond July 1. Many single 
car lols and split cars are being sold for 
spot dclivery. One or two of the larger 
bakery buyers are moderately active, al- 
though their price ideas are extremely 
low. 

Jobling Trade Quiet.—Distributors, 
also, are hand-to-mouth buyers, and 
many of their purchases are in single 
or split car lots. Only pressing needs 
will bring jobbers into the market, and 


shipping instructions usually are fur- 
nished with contracts. 

Exports Inactive—Current prices and 
the reluctance of millers to offer new 
are curtailing foreign 


crop deliveries 

buying of hard winters. Small lots, how- 
ever, are being sold to Holland, Ger- 
many, Greece and the West Indies. The 
latter paid as high as $6.75 bbl, bulk, 
Kansas City, for fancy first clear last 
week. 


Production Consistent.—Output of 
southwestern mills is staying rather con- 
sistently in line with current sales, av- 
eraging close to 50 per cent of capacity. 
Few old contracts are left to be ordered 
out, and new sales are furnishing the 
major portion of specifications. 

Second Clear and Low Grade.—De- 
mand for these flours is inclined to lag, 
with bids on a comparatively low basis. 
Offerings by mills are not exerting ex- 
cessive pressure on the market, however. 

Prices.—Quotations, June 12, hard 
winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, f.0.b., Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, *5.45@8.90 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.90 


@8.45; straight, $7.60@7.95; first clear, 
$6.35(06.85; second clear, $5.10@5.60; 


low grade, $4.60@4.95. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 69 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Josepli and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


69 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 

June 6-12 ...... 360,360 220,901 6 
Previous week .. 360,360 170,979 47 
BOOr aS viscose 364,710 184,841 50 
Twr ars ago... 318,390 180,978 57 
Five year average (same week).... 50 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 46 

KANSAS CITY 

wane 6-18 sc .ccos 151,500 88,570 58 
Prey us week .. 151,500 91,150 60 
Year ago ....... 148,500 125,512 84 
Two years ago... 150,900 93,396 62 
Five-year average (same week).... 71 


Ten-year average (same. week)..... 65 
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WICHITA 
June 6-12 62,400 9 54 
P revious week 62,400 5 53 
ear ago kw 65,700 7 51 
Two years ago. 64,620 50 
ST. JOSEPH 
June 6-12 veo Ce 99 
Previous week .. 47,400 83 
BORF GOO .ccsece ‘Oa 64 
Two years ago.. 47,400 62 
" SALINA 
June 6-12. 35,400 71 
Previous we ek -. 385,400 70 
Year ago ....... 46,200 50 
Two years ago... 46,200 38 
ATCHISON 
June 6-12 ..... 29,400 24,113 82 
Previous week .. 29,400 24,155 82 
OMAHA 
June 6-12 .. ‘ 27,300 19,521 71 
Previous week .. 300 19,822 72 
Year ago ... 27,300 13, 317 48 


Two years ago... 24,900 15,666 62 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 
June 6-12 ........ 
Previous week j 
Wee MD ohn 6 6c cheese esweser ceaeaee-s 5 

Of the mills reporting, 4 reported do- 
mestic business active, 20 fair, and 35 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
13,398 bbls last week, 10,864 in the pre- 
vious week, 13,656 a year ago, and 5,256 
two years ago. 


NOTES 

Mrs. A. J. Hunt, of Arkansas City, 
Kansas, will sail next week for Europe, 
where she will spend several months, 

Sydney Anderson, Washington, D. C., 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, spent last week in the South- 
west. He addressed millers’ meetings at 
Kansas City and Wichita. 

Space has been booked at Galveston, 
Texas, for about 100,000 bags flour for 
August shipment, according to a local 
shipping agent. Most of it was reserved 
by interior southwestern mills. 

E. A. Parker, export sales manager 
for the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
visited Kansas City last "week, He was 
returning home from a trip of several 
weeks to southeastern and central states 
territory. 

John W. Dueker, who has been con- 
nected with mills in the Southwest for 
a number of years, has been made spe- 
cial agent for the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., with headquarters 
in Kansas City. 

Cliff R. Heaney, recently appointed 
manager of the Monarch Milling Co., 
Kansas City, has arrived here to assume 
his new duties. The Monarch plant was 
recently purchased from the J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co. by the Commander Corpora- 
tion, Minneapolis. It has a daily ca- 
pacity of 1,800 bbls. 

E. P. Johnson, district sales manager 
for the Aunt Jemima Mills Branch, the 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Johnson and their 
family, is spending a vacation in Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Johnson is a daughter of 
Robert R. Clark, general manager of 
the Aunt Jemima company. 


Reynier Van Evera, flour broker, 
Kansas City, has returned from a trip 
to Chicago and St. Louis. At the former 
place he attended the annual convention 
of the American Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and in St. Louis a 
meeting of the American Corn Millers’ 
Federation. He is secretary of the lat- 
ter organization. 


W. C. Douglas, Pittsburgh, western 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia repre- 
sentative, and Warren G. Davisson, 
Michigan representative, of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, visited 
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the home office of their organization for 
several days recently. Gordon B. Wood, 
sales manager for the Midland company, 
has returned from a trip to Chicago. 

William Muller, president of Muller 
Bakeries, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich., vis- 
ited Kansas City last week, later accom- 
panying Otis B. Durbin, purchasing 
agent for the Purity Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, and W. P. Ronan, flour broker, 
both of Chicago, and Don C. Graham, 
flour broker, Kansas City, on a 10-day 
automobile trip through Kansas wheat 
fields. 

The Davidson Mill & Elevator Co., of 
which John N. Davidson is president, has 
bought Elevator B, on the outskirts of 
Kansas City, from the Armour Grain 
Co., Chicago. The structure is of wood 
and iron, with a capacity of 500,000 bus. 
It was remodeled in 1912, but has not 
been operated recently. The Davidson 
company has a mixed feed plant in Kan- 
sas City. 

J. B. Nicholson, who has been man- 
ager of the Kaw Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Topeka, Kansas, since its purchase 
by the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation 
over a year ago, has resigned from that 
position, effective July 15. He has not 
announced his future plans, other than 
that he will take a two months’ vacation, 
but it is understood that he does not 
contemplate re-engaging in milling. 

J. B. Bonham, flour buyer for the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincin- 
nati, spent part of last week in Kansas 
City. He is credited with having bought 
a rather substantial amount of flour 
while here, part of which was for im- 
mediate shipment and part specifying 
new crop delivery. A portion of the 
latter called for shipment as early as 
July 10. The company operates 3,100 
stores and bakeries. Mr. Bonham plans 
to visit the Pacific Coast and the North- 
west before returning home. 


SALINA 

Little buying activity is noticeable. 
There has been no improvement in flour 
demand, conditions remaining practically 
unchanged. Prices have advanced some- 
what. Quotations, June 10, cotton 98's, 
basis Kansas City: short patent, $8.60@ 
9.10 bbl; 95 per cent, $8.30@8.50; straight 
grade, $8.20@8.30. 

NOTES 

Fred Fuller, who has been assistant 
manager of the Weber Flour Mills Co., 
is now associated with the E. L. Rickel 
Grain Co., Salina. 

G. M. Pence, of the Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., Ogden, Utah, who is inspect- 
ing wheat fields in the Southwest, called 
at Salina mills last week. 

M. C. Sauer, sales manager for the 
Robinson Milling Co., is with his family 
in the Ozark Mountains, where they will 
spend a two weeks’ vacation. 

George E. Hincke, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
J. B. M. Wilcox, of the same company, 
and L. A. Viviano, flour, New York, were 
Salina visitors last week. 

Otis B. Durbin, buyer for the Purity 
Bakeries Corporation, Chicago, Don C. 
Graham, flour broker, Kansas City, and 
W. P. Ronan, flour broker, Chicago, vis- 
ited Salina mills recently. 

C. F. Vandenburgh, sales manager for 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., who has 
been on a trip through the central states, 
returned on June 13 accompanied by L. 
G. Gottschick, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, who joined 
Mr. Vandenburgh in the East. 


HUTCHINSON 


Late declines in prices stimulated in- 
quiry for flour last week, but buyers were 
slow to take hold. The meteoric rise of 
cash premiums was largely responsible 
for slack business, as many buyers were 
on the point of stocking up. They now 
indicate that they still will take old ~~ 
flour if prices reach an attractive level. 
Inquiry for new crop flour is not as 
brisk as it was, especially from abroad, 
although a small amount of clear flour 
was sold to Europe. Shipping directions 
show considerable improvement with the 
advance, and there has been larger op- 
erations. Quotations, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, June 12: short patent, $8.25 
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@8.70; straight, $7.85@8.20; first clear, 
$6.75@6.90. 
NOTES 


J. B. Herbert, a Houston, Texas, flour 
broker, called on Hutchinson millers re- 
cently. 

J. M. Blair, manager of the Lyons 
(Kansas) Flour Milling Co., is back from 
a trip through Missouri. 

Fred F. Burns, general manager of the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned from a hurried trip to Los An- 
geles. 

First samples of Kansas wheat re- 
ceived at the laboratory of the Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co. from one of its 
southern Kansas mills range 11.80@13.30 
per cent protein content. 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
back from a trip to New Orleans and 
other southern points, believes there will 
be a considerable market in the South 
this year for Kansas flour. 

Edward Whalen, manager of the Bey- 
er Grain Co., has been elected president 
of the Hutchinson Board of Trade. Two 
millers, Bruce F. Young, treasurer of 
the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., and 
Walter Stiles, grain buyer for the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, were elect- 
ed to the directorate. 


WICHITA 


Flour business is somewhat improved. 
Bookings are scattered, and buying is 
largely forced, but it is general. Ship- 
ping instructions are also better. In- 
quiries for new crop flour are being re- 
ceived, but practically all business is 
confined to old crop sales. A _ limited 
amount of clear, however, has been sold 
for export, new crop delivery. Quota- 
tions, June 11, basis cotton 98's, Kansas 
City: short patent, $8.80@9 bbl; ‘straight, 
$38. 30@8. 50; first clear, $6.75@7.25. 

* * 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, and Mrs. Jack- 
man, are in Colorado. They will attend 
the convention of the Rotary clubs in 
conjunction with their vacation. 


ATCHISON 


With the exception of occasional round 
lot bookings to take care of bakery in- 
terests that have overstayed the market, 
flour sales are very limited. Small buy- 
ers, while needing flour, do not feel like 
paying present prices based on the sharp 
advance in wheat premiums. Shipping 
instructions are good, and two local mills 
are operating on a seven-day schedule. 
There is an active demand for all grades 
of clears. Quotations, June 12, basis cot- 
ton 98's, Missouri River: hard wheat 
short patent $8.45@8.65 bbl, straight 
$8.15@8.35, first clear $6.65@7.15; soft 
wheat short patent $8.30@8.50, straight 
$8@8.20, first clear $6.50@7. Mills are 
discounting these prices for July ship- 
ment about 50c¢ bbl. 


NOTES 


Little rainfall has visited this section 
recently, but wheat is in excellent condi- 
tion, the weather having been cool. 

Phillip Pillsbury, grandson of the 
feunder of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, will again be associated 
with the local plant of that company 
within the next fortnight. He was con- 
nected with the Atchison unit for a short 
time last winter, going later to Buffalo. 


NEBRASKA 


Mills in this territory booked a fairly 
good volume of business when the May 
option was passing out. Since then busi- 
ness has been draggy. Nearly all sales 
reported by the mills last week were of 
old wheat flour for early shipment. 

Leicn Lesute. 


OKLAHOMA 


Mills report a fair amount of business 
for immediate shipment to domestic ter- 
ritory. Little forward booking is noted. 
Mills are operating about 48 per cent of 
capacity. Intimations came from whole- 
salers and large bakers that they might 
consider bookings for 60 and 90 days 
after they feel that a stable price has 
been established on new wheat flour. Im- 
porters on the Continent, some of whom 
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had been out of this market for 18 
months, orders in Oklahoma last 
week. millers ard the ex 
outlook as encouraging. t wheat s 

tent prices ranged on June 12 $9@9.40 
PL. straight patent $8.50@8.90, first clear 
$8@8A40; hard wheat, short patent $8.80 
@9.20, straight patent $8.30@8.70, first 
clear $7.80@8.20. 

NOTES 

A traffic bureau to serve flour millers 
and grain dealers in Enid’s trade terri- 
tory has been established there by C. L. 
Lockwood and C. A. Ray, who until re- 
cently were in charge of the traffic de- 
partment of the Southwest Wheat Grow- 
ers, Associated. 

The Galveston Board of Trade reports 
that in. May 4,241,900 lbs flour were ex- 

rted from Galveston and 268,240 from 

ouston. In May of last year, Galveston 
flour exports totaled 2,976,850 lbs and 
those of Houston 248,000. Early June 
export reports show flour moving to sev- 
eral Latin American countries. 


C. F. Binderim, supervisor of the grain 
department of the United States Bureau 
of Markets for Oklahoma, is to be trans- 
ferred July 1 to the Omaha office of the 
bureau. No announcement has _ been 
made as to who his successor will be. 
The Oklahoma City office is to be moved 
by July to the Grain Exchange Building. 


Applications in unusual numbers for 
permits to operate public warehouses for 
grain under the state law are being re- 
ceived by the grain division of the state 
board of agrieulture, according to E. H. 
Linzee, state grain inspector. Because 
of the much smaller number of pool con- 
tracts this year, Mr. Linzee expécts 
many milling and grain companies to re- 
ceive grain under the warehouse law. 


Elevator managers from 28 stations of 
the Enid (Okla.) Milling Co. met at Enid 
recently for their annual conference with 
officials of the company. A. R. Hacker, 
manager of the grain department, pre- 
sided. John Maney, El Reno, president 
of the company, also attended. Plans for 
the new crop year were discussed. Com- 
pany officials estimated that its elevators 
this year would handle 3,000,000 bus 
wheat. 





FLOUR FOR PRETZEL BAKING 
TO BE SUBMITTED TO TEST 


An investigation to determine what 
type or blend of flour is best suited to 
the manufacture of pretzels has been be- 
gun by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Manufacturers are be- 
ing asked to submit samples of pretzel 
flours and pretzels. An analysis of the 
flours will be made for protein, gluten, 
and other contents, and these analyses 
will be compared with the finished prod- 
uct. Results will be confirmed by a 
series of baking tests. 

W. K. Marshall, of the grain investi- 
gating section of the bureau, explained 
that it might be found that different 
types of flour would be required in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. 





MILL CAPACITY TO BE ENLARGED 

Cuicaoo, Int, — The Crawford-Reit- 
mann Mill Co., Galesville, Wis., last year 
put on the market a self-rising whole 
wheat flour under the brand Peach Blos- 
som, The response from the Northwest 
was so generous that the company plans 
to increase its capacity and to distribute 
this product in eastern and southern ter- 
ritories. The new brand was first mar- 
keted as a pancake and waffle flour. Lat- 
er experimentation developed a commod- 
ity that could be used for bread, muffins, 
biscuits, pancakes and waffles by merely 
adding water, milk or eggs. The mill is 
situated on Beaver River, affording am- 
ple waterpower and consequent low cost 
of manufacture. C. H. Crawford is 
= of the company, and H. D. 

eitmann secretary-treasurer. 





SEES GUATEMALAN CORN SHORTAGE 

At least 8,000,000 bus corn must be im- 
ported into Guatemala, as the spring 
corn crop has been destroyed by grass- 
hoppers, according to a cable from the 
American consul at Guatemala City. If 
the August crop should also be destroyed 
by grasshoppers, which now seems likely, 
it will be necessary to import another 


8,000,000 bus. 
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CHICAGO 

Flour prices were higher last week, and 
demand showed more signs of life. Busi- 
ness was mainly in moderate lots, but 
more buyers were in the market, and the 
total sales were the best in weeks. 

Spring Wheat Flour—A fair demand 
prevails, and sales of patents are being 
made in single car lots up to 1,000 bbls 
for 30-60-day shipment. Many buyers 
were able to get in before the advance, 
and covered their near-by requirements 
of old crop flour. New crop quotations 
are scarce, and buyers here are not in- 
terested in contracting for fall shipment. 
First clears also are in better request, 
and prices are firmer. 

Hard Winter Flour—tThe trade is be- 
ginning to be more interested in new 
crop flour. Fair sales were made last 
week to bakers and distributors, rang- 
ing from —_ cars up to 3,000 bbls. 
There was quite a range in prices, a few 
sales being made at $6.50 bbl, jute, for 
95 per cent patent, but most of the busi- 
ness was around $6.75@7, jute, Chicago. 
Only a scattered small business was re- 
ported in old crop flour. 

Soft Winter Flour.—A fair quantity of 
Pacific Coast flour was disposed of last 
week to distributors, but cracker and 
pie bakers bought sparingly. Pacific 
Coast mills are quoting new crop only 
slightly below old crop, but some Mis- 
souri mills are offering new at $6.50, 
bulk, for standard patent. So far, no 
new crop business is reported. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, June 12, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 
98’s and clears in jutes: spring top pat- 
ent $8.30@9 bbl, standard patent $7.85@ 
8.35, first clear $6.75@17.85, second clear 
$4.30@4.70; hard winter short patent 
$7.95@8.60, 95 per cent patent $7.65@ 
8.25, straight $7.45@7.90, first clear $6.75 
@1; soft winter short patent $7.50@8.25, 
standard patent $7.25@7.65, straight 
$7.05@7.45 and first clear $6.40@6.70. 

Rye Flour.—Demand for rye flour con- 
tinues quiet. Mill representatives say it 
is next to impossible to interest buyers. 
Local mills, however, are doing a fair 
business in the East, and directions are 
reported good. Last week’s output to- 
taled 8,000 bbls, the same as the preced- 
ing week. White was quoted, June 12, at 
$5.15@5.60 bbl, jute, medium at $4.95@ 
5.80 and dark at $3.75@4. 

Durwm.—Last week the annual con- 
vention of the National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers’ Association was held at Chica- 
go, and from all reports little semolina 
was sold. Local mill representatives say 
that shipping directions are fair, but that 
new business is small. No. 2 semolina 
was quoted, June 12, at 4%c lb, bulk; 
standard semolina, 4%4c; No. 8 semolina, 
4%,c; durum patent, 4@4%c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

TORO S18 .rrccctcvevcesses 37,000 92 
Previous week .......+.++:+ 37,000 92 
We W.. cavwscos cansenes 31,000 17 
Two years ago .........+. 38,000 95 


NOTES 

Carl Deane, eastern sales manager for 
the Crete (Neb.) Mills, was in this mar- 
ket recently. 

K. L. Burns, president of the Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., was a re- 
cent visitor to this market. 

Charles W. Jewell, general manager of 
the R. D. Johnson Milling Co., Cumber- 
land, Md., visited this office June 10. 

H. J. Guernsey, Chicago, broker, is 
now handling the account of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation here and in 
suburban territory. 


E. O. Wright, president of the Wiscon- 





sin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., stopped 
in Chicago on his return from a two 
weeks’ eastern trip. 

J. M. Sweeney, manager of the feed 
department of the Chicago office of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., has returned from 
a vacation in Minnesota. 

O. W. Hall, of the bakery service de- 
partment of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, is spending a two 
weeks’ vacation in Chicago. 

B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, Chicago, 
spent most of last week in Indiana, call- 
ing on the trade in company with his rep- 
resentative, J. S. Kriegbaum. 


Laurence B. Chapman, president Wal- 
nut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kan- 
sas, spent June 12 in Chicago. He was 
returning from a trip to eastern markets. 


Frank M. Cole, Kansas City, president 
of the National Federated Flour Clubs, 
was in Chicago, June 12, and left that 
day with the Chicago delegates for the 
annual convention to be held at Philadel- 
phia, June 13-14, 


Leopold Gross, president of the W. P. 
Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., flour broker, New 
York, was in Chicago last week accom- 
panied by his wife. Mrs. Gross left on a 
trip to the Pacific Coast, and Mr. Gross 
returned to New York. 


Fergus Mead, formerly advertising 
manager for the American Appraisal 
Co., is now connected with the Buchen 
Co., Chicago. The latter concern, an ad- 
vertising agency, handles publicity for 
the American Appraisal Co. 

Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager, and J. L. Walker, sales 
manager, Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City, were in Chicago, June 
9, conferring with their brokers and rep- 
resentatives in the middle western states. 
H. J. Guernsey, Chicago, and M. E. Mar- 
quardt and G. W. Bennett, Milwaukee, 
were among those who attended this sales 
meeting. 





MILWAUKEE 


Flour mills are beginning to feel the 
relatively beneficial effect of the sparse 
buying for future delivery throughout the 
old crop year. A fair volume of busi- 
ness was worked for prompt shipment 
last week, bakers as well as the larger 
jobbers paying considerable attention to 
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filling in their supplies to tide them 
until new flour comes on Syewt 


Flour prices are substantially higher, dy 
largely to the sharp advance -in cash 
premiums. Quotations, June 12: f 
city brands hard spring wheat patent 
$9.10@9.40 bbl, straight $8.75@8.95, firs 
clear $6.85@7.10, and second clear $4.5 
@4.85, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Millers of Kansas patent are doing 
business at a rate that appears lively jp 
comparison with the slackness of trade 
for several months. Customers are buy- 
ing readily, although confining themselves 
to small lots for quick ae This 
class of business is ex to continue 
at an enhanced rate until new flour is 
available, for the impression holds that 
supplies generally are probably the small- 
est on record for this period. Prices 
have been. advanced with the wheat basis, 
and claims are made that buyers are 
more willing to meet asking limits than 
for a long time. Quotations, June 12; 
fancy brands hard winter wheat patent 
$8.60@8.90 bbl, straight $8.25@8.45, and 
first clear $6.60@6.90, in 98-lb cottons. 

The pinch of waning supplies seems to 
have brought about an improvement in 
the call for rye flour. While the dark 
qualities are slow and difficult of disposi- 
tion, fancy white is in better demand, in 
consequence of which rye mills in Wis- 
consin are operating at a much higher 
rate than recently. Most sales are only 
of small quantities, but the aggregate is 
substantial. Mills find it increasingly 
difficult to obtain Wisconsin milling rye; 
in fact, there is a growing scarcity of 
any kind of rye. This has resulted in an 
advance in flour prices, and buyers are 
more inclined to accept these values be- 
cause they need the flour. Quotations, 
June 12: fancy patent $5.65@5.80 bbl, 
pure white $5.50@5.60, medium $5.25@ 
5.35, and dark $3.75@4.15, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 6-12 ......... 12,000 2,800 24 

Previous week .... 12,000 3,800 31 

Year ago .......0. 12,000 6,100 51 

Two years ago.... 12,000 1,400 12 

Three years ago... 16,000 300 2 

Four years ago.... 16,000 000 00 

Five years ago..... 24,000 8,102 33 
* «*# 


Responses have been received from 
more than 125 retail feed dealers of the 
Central West to the invitation to meet 
in Milwaukee, June 22-23, for the pur- 
pose of perfecting the organization of 
a new association. Arrangements are 
being handled by D. K. Steenbergh, with 
headquarters at 86 Michigan Street, Mil- 
waukee. L. E. Meyer. 








poem by Richar 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


HE Arthurian legend has figured in song and story, and even in the 
T tera of the nursery rhyme King Arthur comes under discussion. 

The story that furnished the theme for the cover design of this issue, 
painted for The Northwestern Miller by Henry Matthew Brock, British 
illustrator and water color artist, runs thus in rhyme: 


“When good King Arthur ruled the land, 
He was a goodly king; 
He stole three pecks of barley meal, 
To make a bag pudding. 


“A bag pudding the king did make 
And stuff’d it full with plums; 
And in it put great lumps of fat | 
As big as my two thumbs. 


“The king and queen did eat thereof, 
And noblemen beside; 
And what they could not eat that night 
The queen next morning fried.” 


So, in addition to furnishing a recipe for bag pudding, the rhyme 
teaches a lesson in royal economy. It is a little difficult, however, to excuse 
and explain away the “good king’s” petit larceny! 

King Arthur has been represented variously in literature. 
an opera by Dryden; music by Purcell; a play b 
Blackmore; a poem by Edward 
eral works by Alfred Lord Tennyson. 





There is 
Hathaway; a heroic 
rd Lytton; and sev- 
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SOUND MONEY AND SOUND PRICES 


The Haugen bill is dead, but there is 
no certainty that similar legislation may 
not be proposed or passed before Con- 
gress adjourns. The Haugen bill fos- 
tered and put a premium on overproduc- 
tion, and this would ultimately have 
driven world prices down to the point 
where the plan would have proven un- 
workable, and would have defeated its 
own purpose. If it could be successful, it 
would entail a chain of advancing prices 
and costs which would also defeat itself. 

Such bils recall, and suggest compari- 
son with, that monstrosity of legislation, 
the Sherman silver purchase law, passed 
in 1890 for the relief of silver produc- 
tion. In the three years following its 
passage, according to the Wall Street 
Journal, treasury notes to the extent of 
$156,009,000 were issued, and $160,000,- 
000 worth of gold left the country, there 
remaining in October, 1893, but $84,000,- 
000 in the gold reserve. 

Then came the panic of 1893, when the 
farm price of wheat dropped to an aver- 
age of 53.8c bu. The treasury deficit in 
the next two years went to $130,000,000, 
which gave rise to more inflation, the in- 
evitable effect of which was to drive still 
more gold out of the country. The next 
year the average price of wheat on Dec. 
1 was 49.1e bu. 

The crowning result of this silver re- 
lief enactment was that the government, 
in order to protect the Treasury, was 
obliged in the next three years to add 
$266,000,000 to the funded debt. These 
figures were large for that time. It is a 
wonderful country which is able to sur- 
vive so much experimental legislation, 
and prosper in spite of its setback. 

The Sherman law passed into history 
in utter disgrace after a disastrous ex- 
perience. The lesson of sound money 
was learned for the time being, but some 
day it may have to be learned all over 
again by a later generation. False doc- 
trines have a way of reappearing. Now 
the very similar lesson of sound prices 
has got to be learned. It is impossible 
for anybody to predict, or to trace in its 
many ramifications, the ultimate effect 
of a system of artificial and unsound 
prices maintained in any country by leg- 
islative fiat. Its potential power for dis- 
aster is beyond comprehension. A sound 
price is a barometer in regard to pro- 
duction, whereas an artificial price car- 
ries no such useful warning. The farmer 
cannot afford to be lured to his undoing 
by the Lorelei of false and artificial 
prices. 





TOLEDO 


Business with the mills is slow. Sales 
are comparatively few, for small amounts 
and for near-by shipment. Nothing else 
could be expected under the present con- 
ditions, and no particular change is an- 
ticipated for the remainder of the crop 
year. 

Cash Wheat Steady.—No such scarcity 
ot wheat has developed here as obtains 
in the Southwest, where premiums have 
advanced rapidly. The price of cash 
wheat is ruling steady relative to Chicago 
July, lle over on the bid Toledo rate 
points, with supplies sufficient for the 
limited milling demand. Indications 
point to there being sufficient to last 
through the crop. 

A Chance for Millers.—In view of the 
strong cash wheat situation over the en- 
tire country, which should exert a 
strengthening influence on prices, there is 
no reason why soft wheat millers should 
not hold for the wider conversion mar- 
gins made necessary by curtailed produc- 
tion. Buyers who have held off and have 
not anticipated their requirements have 
taken the gambler’s chance, and should 
be compelled to pay what flour is worth 








on the basis of the cost of wheat. Mill- 
ers can get the price if they all insist 
on it. 

So far as operation and profits go, this 
has been a bad year for many millers. 
Now in the last month of the crop, with 
a wheat situation favoring them, there 
is certainly no reason why they should 
add to the bad showing already made. 
While they cannot expect to recoup 
losses in so short a time, they should not 
increase . A margin of profit is 
within the range of possibilities. 

There is nothing to encourage a splurge 
for business. That would be foolhardy. 
It could not be had in any event, and 
if it could, the effect on wheat prices 
would be fatal, because supplies back in 
the country are not sufficient to stand 
any sharp demand on them. Orderly and 
conservative business, at some margin of 
profit, taking care of established trade 
and guarding against pushing up the 
price of wheat, should be the rule for the 
balance of the crop. 

No New Crop Business—No new crop 
business has been done, although there 
has been some inquiry. There is nothing 
on which to base it. There is no place 
where No. 2 red wheat can be bought 
for future delivery, except from shippers, 
and they are not yet making advance of- 
fers. There is no other hedge against 
such sales. On red wheat Chicago futures 
are no hedge, because nobody knows what 
the price of cash wheat may be. 

Export Interest Reviving—By this 
time new crop sales of soft wheat flour 
have sometimes been made for export. 
They would now be an out and out spec- 
ulation. Apparently there is some inter- 
est abroad, evidenced by correspondence, 
there is an inclination on both sides to 
do business, and prices seem to be get- 
ting to a working basis. It is suspected 
that they are about 2@3s out of line at 
present. Interest is reviving in Ameri- 
can soft wheat flour in United Kingdom 
markets. 

Wheat and Flour Stocks Low.—NMill- 
ers have little to say about the present 
situation, because there is so little to 
be said. Both wheat and flour stocks 
will be well cleaned up at the end of the 
crop. Flour buyers have been extremely 
conservative in their purchases for 
months, working on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, and millers have been in no mood 
to accumulate any more wheat than they 
could sell in flour. The slate will be 
wiped clean on both sides for a fresh 
start. There is one danger which will 
need to be avoided,—a scramble for 
wheat. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, June 11, at $7.60@7.70 
bbl, and local springs $8.60, in 98’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. : 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
+ ag as reportd to The Northwestern 

iller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 
RS Serer 34,000 71 
Previous week ........... 32,300 67 
Be GU eK aced vs ctnscct scx 30,200 63 

TWO YOOTS GEO ..cciccccce 28,800 62% 
Three years ago .......... 29,800 65 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Sue G88 Ai'n<hs 87,960 37,779 43 
Previous week . 74,460 32,584 44 
WORE ODO, cc ecccces 90,960 32,659 35% 
Two years ago..... 59,010 37,626 65 
Three years ago... 72,060 22,616 31 
NOTES 


David Anderson, retired miller, has 
gone to Maine on a fishing trip. 


H. J. Wrobel, who purchases flour for 
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the National Biscuit Co., New York, was 
in Toledo calling on the mills on June 11. 

H. M. Bright, who has been covering 
northern Ohio for the omerpeene Se 
mond Co., wholesale grocers, Columbus, 
Ohio, for the past 15 years, is now work- 
ing the same territory for J. T. McIn- 
tosh & Co., flour and feed brokers, Co- 
lumbus. C. H. Wiltshire is covering 
southern Ohio. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The approach of the new crop brought 
a slower demand last week. Neverthe- 
less, prices of spring wheat flour ad- 
vanced 20c bbl. Soft winter wheat flour 
responded to the lighter demand, and de- 
clined 10c. 

Quotations, June 12, car lots, f.o.b., 
Indianapolis, basis 98-lb cottons: hard 
winter short patent $8.50@8.90 bbl, 
standard patent $8.25@8.60, straight 
$7.85@8.10, first clears $7.25@7.75; spring 
wheat family patent $9@9.40, standa 
patent $8.75@9, straight $8.35@8.60, first 
clears $7.75@8.25, second clears 140-lb 
jute $4.75@5.25; soft winter special short 
patent $8@8.50, fancy patent $7.60@ 
8.10, standard patent $7.20@7.70, and 
straight $7@7.50. 

NOTES 

Linton A. Cox was elected president of 
the Indianapolis Board of Trade at its 
meeting on June 14. He succeeds Brode- 
hurst Elsey. FE. Clifford Barrett was 
elected vice president, and Thomas Oddy 
treasurer, both unanimously. 


The Greendale Mills, Inc., Lawrence- 
burg, has been incorporated, with 15,000 
shares no par value common stock and 
$100,000 preferred stock. Directors are 
John A. Shields, Richard Miller, C. Mil- 
ton Kelly and Harry O. Garman. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour trade in the Southeast was with- 
out important features last week. Cur- 
rent sales are less than 30 per cent of 
capacity of mills, but specifications on 
contracts continue good, and total vol- 
ume of business is above average for the 
past five years. While there is little dis- 
position to deal in new crop flour, in- 
terest is increasing. The majority of 
buyers are expected to make small pur- 
chases during the latter half of June to 
supply their wants until the new crop 
is available. 

Flour prices were well sustained last 
week, considering the wheat situation. 
Quotations, June 12: soft winter wheat 
short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $9.30@9.60 bbl; standard 
patent, $8.30@8.60; straights, $8@8.25; 
first clears, $7.25@7.75. 
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Business is seasonably quiet with re- 
handlers of Minnesota and western 
flours. Quotations, June 12: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-Ib cottons, Nash- 
ville, $9@9.50; hard winter wheat short 
patent, $8.25@8.75; standard grades 
about 50c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Jume 6-12 ....... 164,820 77,591 47 
Previous week .. 133,320 64,643 48.4 
Year ago ........ 129,720 58,434 45 
Two years ago... 162,620 73,595 44.9 
Three years ago.. 185,280 85,642 46.2 
NOTES 


The Southern Seedmen’s Association 
will meet at Huntsville, Ala., June 24-26, 
in annual convention. 

Frank M. Faurote soon will open a 
brokerage office in Shreveport, La., where 
he will handle flour and feed. 

R. C. Mill, federal grain supervisor at 
Nashville, attended a conference of su- 
pervisors in Chic last week, after 
which he left for Smithville, Ont., to 
spend his vacation with his parents. 

Joun Lerrer. 


EVANSVILLE 


Millers reported a more satisfactory 
condition in the flour market last week. 
There were more inquiries than for some 
time, and sales reported for future de- 
livery were larger. Quotations, June 13, 
f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb cottons, carload 
lots: soft winter wheat best patent $8.90 
bbl, first patent $8.50, straights $8.10; 
Kansas hard winters, $8.75; clears, in 
jutes, first $7, second $6.50. 

— - 

P. N. Felder, representative of the 
Phoenix Flour Mill in North Carolina, is 
expected to visit the home office this week. 

W. W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 


The trade apparently has little faith 
in the market, and buying is from hand 
to mouth. Awaiting new wheat prices, 
the trade is not inclined to take on book- 
ings for more than 30 days. General 
business conditions are normal, and a 
good outlook is seen in the territory 
served by this section. No heavy buying 
is anticipated before the latter part of 
June. 

Quotations, June 11: northwestern 
spring patents $8.85@9.10 bbl, second 
patents $9.25@9.75; Kansas hard wheat 
patents $8.80@9, second patents $9.10@ 
9.25; soft winter patents $8@8.30, second 
patents $8.50@8.75. 

Josern A. Leste, JR. 














Patent Granted to Chicago Chemist for New 
Cereal Food Product Process 


CEREAL food product patent, which 
A applies especially to the manufac- 
ture of oatmeal but includes all 
other cereals, has been granted to Dr. 
John A. Wesener, chemist, of the Colum- 
bus Laboratories, Chicago. The invention 
relates to a “cooked or partly cooked and 
dried or parched cereal food product” 
and to its process of preparation. 

According to George L. Teller, also a 
chemist at the Columbus Laboratories, 
Dr. Wesener found it simple enough to 
produce such an oatmeal, but more diffi- 
cult to overcome a tendency toward ran- 
cidity. Mr. Teller explains that Dr. 
Wesener believed that phytic acid, always 
present in cereals, was the active agent 
in producing such rancidity and found 
that when oats were mixed with lime 
water or other alkalies and then cooked 
under pressure by his process, the neu- 
tralizing of this acid prevented the de- 
velopment of rancidity. Phytic acid 
mixed with water gives off phosphoric 
acid, which latter decomposes the fat un- 
der heat and pressure. The alkali neu- 
tralizes this acid, prevents the hydrolysis 
of the fat and neutralizes any fatty acid 
present in the green oats. 

“The invented process overcomes this 
difficulty,” Mr. Teller explains, “and the 
resulting product as taken from the 
package can be served cold with milk or 
cream, or, if desired hot, by treating 
same with boiling water before the addi- 
tion of milk or cream, If the product 


is cooked it should not be boiled more 
than one minute.” 

Dr. Wesener’s patent explanation states 
that the process may be used in treating 
any of the common cereals. The cereal 
is kept slightly on the acid side rather 
than the alkaline. 

“Another new and novel feature of this 
invention is in the milling of the oats 
themselves,” says Mr. Teller. “The man- 
ufacture of this product is simple, and 
requires very little machinery. When 
cooked oats are put through differential 
corrugated rolls the husks are opened 
and the oat groats, being of a rubber 
consistency, slip through without any 
damage done to them. For this reason 
the waste in the finished product would 
be practically nil and, consequently, the 
yield of the oat groats would be at least 
50 per cent greater than now obtained. 
It also eliminates the oat dust which is 
always a source of danger from dust ex- 
plosion. The oat groats can be turned 
out either in the form of flakes or of 
grits. From a dietetic standpoint the 
fact that this oatmeal product is rich in 
lime and phosphoric acid gives it an anti- 
ricketic value which no other cereal not 
similarly treated possesses.” 

It is explained that a cake or biscuit 
may be made by pressing together the 
oat flakes while in a soft or moist state. 

Dr. Wesener has invented several proc- 
esses, that of aging flour being perhaps 
best known, 
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1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto 2, Ont. 
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Hudson Bay Railway 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian House of Commons has approved a vote 
of $3,000,000 for work on the unfinished Hudson Bay Railway which runs 
from Le Pas, Man., to Port Nelson. To see this line completed has long been 
one of the ambitions of the people of western Canada, as it will afford an 


outlet for their products to the world’s markets at reduced cost. 


Only 332 


miles of this line were finished when work was suspended in 1918, leaving 92 


miles on which no steel had been laid. 


The $3,000,000 now voted is to be used in putting into shape for opera- 
tion the already finished portion, and it is estimated that it will take another 
$3,000,000 or more for the extension to the Bay and around $20,000,000 
for harbor works and elevators at Port Nelson, for which purposes no pro- 


vision has yet been made. 


As well as being a convenient outlet for grain 


from the prairie provinces, it is believed that. the completion of this railroad 
will promote the cultivation of wheat in the more northerly sections where 
the soil of the country through which the line takes its course is said to’ be 
excellent and capable of raising the varieties of wheat that flourish in colder 


climates. 


Ontario Wheat Pool Proposed 


Toron'to,-Ont.—There is a movement on foot to organize a wheat pool 


in Ontario to work in co-operation with the western pools. 


The United 


Farmers’ Co-operative Co., Ltd.,.. will take the initiative, and its officials 
express complete confidence in the feasibility of a wheat pool in this province. 
The matter is to be thoroughly gone into at a meeting of the co-operative 


company on June 17. 


If it is decided to proceed, the heads of the western 


pools who have been in close touch with farmers’ associations here will assist 


in the necessary organization. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Palmking”’ 








TORONTO 


Domestic business in spring wheat 
flour is dull. Prices are firm, owing to 
the higher wheat market, but did not 
change last week. Buyers show little 
interest, and are operating on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Quotations, June 12: 


June 12 June 5 
Top patents ....2..ceeee. $8.70 $8.70 
PREGREE oc ve tieeseceeseves 8.45 8.45 
OS! eee ee ee 8.20 8.20 
Wiret COATS 2.2. ccc ccees 7.10 7.10 
LOW STAGE .....cccscccces 5.10 5.10 
Feed MOur ..cccsccccscces 4.60 4.60 


All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
Bakers’ discount for quantity purchases, 
20c bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—A good demand has 
sprung up, and ‘prices have stiffened. 
Mills are unable to book all the business 
offering, on account of the scarcity of 
wheat. The advance for the week was 
15@20c bbl. Quotations, June 12: 90 per 
cent patents, in secondhand jute bags 
$6.25@6.35 bbl, car lots, track, Mont- 
real; Toronto, $5.90@6.10; bulk lots, sea- 
board, for export, in buyers’ bags, $6.10 
@6.15. 

Export Trade Good.—Exporting busi- 
ness is good, and mills are busy on or- 
ders, some of them being fully booked 
up for June. Considering that this is 
usually one of the dull months in export- 
ing trade, the present condition should 
give Canadian mills a feeling of com- 
placence. The Continent is reported to 
be buying in fair volume, as also is the 
United Kingdom. Following the firmer 
wheat market, prices advanced Is last 
week. Quotations, June 12: export 
spring patents, in 140-lb jutes, 44s@44s 
6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., London, Liverpool 
or Glasgow, June-July shipment. 

Trade in Ontario winters for over-sea 
account continues slow. Exporters are 
finding it difficult to make sales at pres- 
ent prices. On June 12 the quotation 
was 41s per 280 Ibs, in jute bags, c.i.f., 
London, Liverpool or Glasgow, June 
shipment, an advance of 6d@I1s over the 
figures of the previous week. 


NOTES 


W. L. MacGregor, sales manager for 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, visited the Toronto branch of 
his company last week. 

Shipments of Canadian flour through 
United States Atlantic ports totaled 3,- 
144,782 bbls during the nine months end- 


ing April 30, As total exports in that 
period were 8,162,973 bbls, this would 
leave a balance of 5,018,191 bbls shipped 
from other seaports. 

During the nine months of the crop 
year ending April, Canadian mills pro- 
duced 14,687,762 bbls flour and the ex- 
ports for that period amounted to 8,- 
162,973, leaving a surplus of 6,524,789 
bbls for domestic consumption. For the 
Same nine months in the previous year, 
production was 14,621,802 bbls and ex- 
ports 8,276,039. 


MONTREAL 


Domestic flour business was quiet last 
week. Mixed car sales were fair, and 
prices firm. Important contracts are 
reported as expiring here and there, but 
reselling by jobbers and dealers who 
overbought last fall is still in evidence, 
interfering with legitimate business. In- 
quiries from the United Kingdom and 
the Continent have resulted in some busi- 
ness, 

Domestic prices, June 11: first patents 
$8.70 bbl, patents $8.45, second patents 
$8.20, standard patents $8, jutes, ex- 
track, Montreal rate points, less 10¢ bbl 
cash discount. 

There is no change to report in winter 
wheat flour. Prices are firm and stocks 
low, but demand limited. Quotations, 
June 11, were $6.60@6.70 bbl, second- 
hand jutes, car lots, ex-track, net cash; 
small lots, $7.10@7.20. 

NOTES 

James Dutton, baker, Peterborough, 
Ont., was here last week. 

J. A. McDonald, of McDonald & Robb, 
millers, Valleyfield, Que., was on *change 
last week. 

Laurent O. Morency, representative of 
the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
at Quebec, was a recent visitor here. 

J. J. Page, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, was in Montreal last week. 

F. B. Graham, of the Malden Elevator 
Co., Ltd., was here last week and was 
introduced on ’change by Joseph Byrne, 
grain broker. 

Charles Ritz, eastern manager for the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., has returned 
from a short trip of inspection to the 
maritime provinces. 

W. A. Black, vice president of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., left the 


Royal Victoria Hospital on June 9. He 
is not expected to resume his duties for 
a short time. 

Thomas Williamson, vice president and 
general manager of the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., left Montreal on 
June 9 for a business trip to the mari- 
time provinces and to Newfoundland. 

According to records what is the first 
cargo of wheat to leave Montreal for 
Brazil departed last week. The Portloe 
sailed with 216,533 bus No. 2 northern 
Manitoba wheat destined to Rio de 
Janeiro. 

A. S. Arrindell, of the Trinidad Im- 
port & Export Co., Ltd., flour importer, 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, is in Canada for 
a few weeks on a business trip. He 
called at the office of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association on June 7. 

George Graham Hooper, who has been 
employed as a clerk in the office of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association 
since 1921, has entered the employ of the 
Montreal Tramways Co., where he will 
be attached to the cashier’s department. 











A. MORRIS is secretary-treasurer 
* of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
He has been in Canada since 1903, short- 
ly after leaving the Merchant Venturers 
College at Bristol, Eng. For about six 
months Mr. Morris engaged in farming 
in the Quebec eastern townships, after- 
ward entering the office of the treasurer 
of that province as private secretary. 
Coming to Montreal in 1905, he. joined 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., as pri- 
vate secretary to the late F. W. Thomp- 
son, then vice president and managing di- 
rector of that company. Promotion was 
rapid, Mr. Morris being appointed as- 
sistant secretary of the company in 1909 
and secretary in 1910. Ten years later 
the directors of the company joined the 
posts of secretary and treasurer, and he 
became secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Morris is a director of most of the 
Ogilvie company’s subsidiaries — The 
Ogilvie Grain Co., the Seaforth Milling 
Co., the Ogilvie Flour Mills Pension 
Fund, etc., etc., being also the acting 
manager for the Tree Line Navigation 
Co., Ltd. His activities include a deep 
interest in the Navy League of Canada, 
of which he is the president of the Mont- 
real branch. He is also a member of the 
Royal Montreal Golf Club, the Maniwaki 
Golf Club, the Canada Club and the 
Montreal Badminton and Squash Club. 
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J. E. Macfarlane, vice president and 
general manager of the Wolverton Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., passed through Montreal 
last week on his way to Great Britain 


and the Continent on business. He is 
accompanied by Mrs. and Miss Macfar- 
lane. 

J. L. Hamilton, sales manager for the 
Quaker Oats Co. at Peterborough, Ont, 
and Gordon S. Dodington, sales manager 
for the Western Canada Flour Mills Co, 
Ltd., Toronto, were in Montreal last 
week, attending the Kiwanis internation- 
al annual convention. 

A. W. Vinkle, of Amsterdam, and A, 
Vinkle, of Rotterdam, owners of a large 
fleet of vessels, some of which are en- 
ployed in carrying grain at Monireal, 
were introduced on ’change last weck by 
Thomas Harling, steamship agent. They 
also inspected the harbor. 


WINNIPEG 


Summer dullness continues to chirac- 
terize the flour trade of the three prairie 
provinces. Mills are running light!y to 
take care of an intermittent domestic 
demand, and only a moderate volume of 
mixed car business is being done. Ex- 
port trade likewise is slow. There is a 
little inquiry, but practically no new or- 
ders are being booked. Prices remain 
at the old level. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top pzetent 
springs were quoted June 12 at *9.15 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.55, and first 
clears at $6.95, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15c more; Alberta points 10(@30¢c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 

Will Hill, mill machinery expert, ar- 
rived here from Vancouver last week. 

E. H. Franke, manager of the Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is on a 
business trip to Fort William, Ont. 

A convention of weed inspectors and 
supervisors was held at Olds, Alta., last 
week, when nearly 100 municipalities 
were represented. A strong campaign 
is to be conducted this year in that prov- 
ince against the weed menace. ‘ 

K. M. King, federal entomologist at 
the University of Saskatchewan, and M. 
P. Tullis, field crops commissioner for 
that province, have recently returned to 
Regina from a tour of various sections 
where cutworms have done consideruble 
damage. While the outbreaks are re- 
ported to be serious, they are confined to 
comparatively small areas, and rigorous 
measures are being adopted to control 


this pest. 
G. Rock. 


CANADIAN POOL DESCRIBES 
ITS ORIGIN AND METHODS 


The Canadian Wheat Pool, 1925, is the 
title of a booklet recently issued by the 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Produc- 
ers, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. The volume 
traces the chronology of the wheat pool 
movements in Canada, and narrates the 
story of the wheat pools. Separate chap- 
ters are devoted to the Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, and Manitoba pools and the 
central selling agency. Growers’ con- 
tracts, elevators’ agreements, financial 
statements, etc., are contained in a series 
of appendices. The book is abundantly 
illustrated. 


The value of United States exports of 
wheat flour to China during the first 
quarter of 1926 was about 50 per cent 
greater than in the corresponding period 
of 1925. 
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59 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England 
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Cable and Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Millefiori”’ 
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GERMAN FEEDSTUFFS 
BILL INTRODUCED 


Law Proposed Whereby the Sale- of Feed- 
ingsiuffs Would Be Regulated in a 
Manner Similar to Foodstuffs 


Hameore, Germany, May 22.—A com- 
mittee of the National Economic Coun- 
cil (Reichswirtschaftsrat) has approved 
the project of a bill for the handling of 
feeding-tuffs. This bill has been pro- 
posed owing to the long standing desire 
of the farmers that the handling of feed- 
ingstufis should be regulated by some 
law similar to that for the handling of 
foodstu ffs. 

The chief regulations are as follows, 
feedingstuffs of a medicinal na- 





special i 
ture being excepted: Feedingstuffs, as 
the bill describes them, are organic or 
mineral! matter destined to be fed to 
animal’. Any person that offers or sells 
feedingstuffs must describe them accord- 
ing to their natural composition, their 
origin and kind of manufacture. Com- 
pound feedingstuffs are to be named as 
such, An exception is made for mix- 
tures {hat are completely, or for their 


largest part, composed of mineral in- 
gredients. If a less quantity than 100 
kilos is sold the seller is obliged to give 
the buyer a written note indicating the 
name of the feedingstuff and its content 
of nutritious ingredients. 


GERMANS SLOW TO INVEST 
IN NATIONAL GRAIN CO. 


Hamsurc, Germany, May 22.—As pre- 
viously reported, German grain dealers, 
millers and bakers are not inclined to in- 
vest capital in the National Grain Han- 
dling Co. (Deutsche Getreide Handels- 
Gesellschaft). Their resolutions to this 
effect were officially submitted to the 
ministry of agriculture, and the ministry 
discussed the question with representa- 
tives of the parties concerned on May 19. 

Although the latter had already ex- 
plained why they were disinclined to in- 
vest their money in the company, the 
representative of the ministry again 
urged them to buy some stock in order 
that the whole trade might collaborate in 
the company, for only in the case of such 
collaboration would the government be 
permitted to grant the company a credit 
of 30,000,000 marks. 

The representatives of the grain trade 
proposed that a special council be formed 
to survey the business transactions of the 
company. This proposal was not ap- 
proved by the ministry, which favored a 
plan whereby certain general agreements, 
along principal lines, should be consid- 
ered by the company’s board of manage- 
ment. 

The final decision regarding the matter 
rests with the minister of agriculture. 








COLLAPSE OF AN ANCIENT WINDMILL 

Loxpon, Eno., May 28.—In 1786 a 
Windmill was built upon Stokenchurch 
Hill, among the Chiltern Hills which run 
throuzh two of the counties close to 
London, This old windmill, which could 
be seen for miles around, collapsed sud- 
denly this week. It was still being used 
for grinding grist, and possessed two 
enormous cogwheels nine feet in diam- 
eter and a sail axle weighing over two 
tons. In the upper story of the mill 
Were four grindstones of great weight, 
and all crashed to the ground when the 
mill was demolished. The cause of the 
fall is unknown. 





The export or re-export of buckwheat 
or buckwheat flour from France has been 
prohibited. 




















UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ene., May 26.—There seems 
to be a general impression that bakers 
are not buying, but those who are in 
close touch with the situation declare 
that there is a very definite demand, as 
is shown by the premium procurable on 
parcels of flour, either on the spot or 
near at hand, available for early deliv- 
ery. It is inconceivable that factors are 
willing to pay the present premium in 
order to have flour to look at. The truth 
is that, with Canadian and Australian 
flours on their present level of prices, 
bakers are realizing the advantage to be 
gained by mixing, and no doubt while 
imported flours continue to be offered 
on such a competitive basis there will be 
a still more general move toward the 
old-time intelligent blending. One factor 
even goes so far as to say that his busi- 
ness today compares quite favorably, as 
regards ‘imported flour, with the trade 
he was doing 18 months or two years 
ago. 

Price is the principal factor in the 
present situation, and both Canadian and 
Australian millers must appreciate the 
importance of this if the present com- 
parative prosperity is to continue. It 
must not be forgotten that the large 
port millers are still handicapped by a 
comparative shortage of wheat, and this 


has made them almost unanimously firm 
at very close to the present official quo- 
tations. 

Trade More Confident.—The brighter 
market last week was well maintained 
over the Whitsuntide holidays. Some 
traders in flour talk of having had quite 
a fair trade. Wheat in London is de- 
cidedly dearer. This gives added con- 
fidence to the trade but, judging from 
sales reported, buyers are not keen to 
make contracts beyond June seaboard, 
as they consider that, with a continuance 
of good reports regarding the winter 
wheat crop of the United States, hard 
winter wheat flours should be available 
by that time at an appreciable discount 
below present values. This hope is fur- 
ther justified by the discount ruling at 
present in the London market between 
Manitoba and hard winter wheats. 

Imported Flours.—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered for shipment at 45s 6d 
@4i7s for early June from seaboard, ac- 
cording to quality. The value ex-ship 
for near-at-hand parcels is 47s 6d. Ca- 
nadian export patents are somewhat ir- 
regular, being quoted at 43@44s for ship- 
ment from seaboard from the first half 
June onward. Some business has been 
done at 43s@43s 6d, c.if. For parcels 
near at hand, equal to 45s, c.i.f., is asked. 








Canadian flours milled in bond in the 
United States are offered at 45s 3d. 
Canadian winter wheat 90 per cent pat- 
ents, offered at 41s, c.i.f., are considered 
too dear. Australian flours are the one 
weak spot in the market. Mainly on ac- 
count of the fact that nearly every one 
seems to be holding some stock, and with 
so many sellers, prices tend to ease. 
Shippers ask 40s 9d for shipment. There 
are resellers at 41s for passage parcels 
due late in June. Early arrivals are 
firmly held at 42s, and the spot value is 
46s 6d. Argentine low grade prices are 
inclined to harden, with sellers at 20s, 
c.i.f. Minneapolis low grades are offered 
at 30s, c.i.f., and continental low grades 
at 22s 6d, but the latter are considered 
too dear. 

Home Milled Flour.—The official price 
for straight run flour is unchanged at 
50s sack, delivered, equal to about 45s 
6d, cif. Millers are still experiencing 
some difficulty in getting supplies of 
wheat, but the majority would be willing 
to pay 49s, delivered. Millers report a 
quiet trade. No doubt the competition 
of imported flour is having some effect 
upon the demand for the home milled 
article. 

Flour Arrivals—Arrivals of flour were 
small last week. The quantities, in sacks 
of 280 lbs: from the United States, 3,662; 
Canada, 5,000; Australia, 1,200; Conti- 
nent, 3,104, 


Liverpoot, Enc., May 26.—There is 
very little fresh business passing. Home 
mills are working normally, but bakers 
who filled their requirements during the 
strike are buying cautiously. The price 
of home milled flour is 6d lower. Im- 
ported flour is quiet, with Canadian mill- 
ers more disposed to press sales. Mani- 
toba flours for forward shipment are 6d 
lower. Manitoba patents are quoted at 
43s 6d@45s 6d, while 43s is bid for June 
seaboard to Liverpool and Manchester. 
A parcel of 200 tons Australian top pat- 
ents, June loading, sold recently at 4ls, 
c.i.f. American top winter patents are 
easier, being offered at 48s, c.i.f. Lower 
grades are quiet and neglected and, owing 
to the strike, arrivals are hard to move, 
though sellers are willing to meet buyers. 


Guascow, Scottanp, May 25.—The aft- 
ermath of the strike has only now passed, 
because the dockers at Glasgow harbor 
had a hitch in the resumption arrange- 


ments. Only last week dock labor went 
back to normal. Business is still very 
dull. Bakers are hanging back as buy- 


ers, and are prepared to purchase flour 
only from hand to mouth. 

Home Milled Flours—Home millers 
are experiencing a very quiet time after 
some excitement during the strike. Their 
current prices for flour on the c.i.f. basis 
are about 46s, 48s and 50s, with a little 
less for June delivery. 

Imported Flours.—An interesting point 
is that Australian flour is really cheaper 
than Australian wheat at present. The 
flour is offered at 41s 3d@4ls 6d, c.i.f., 
and the wheat has been bought at 60s@ 
60s 6d qr. Manitoba flour is worth about 
43s, and the spot quotation is 44s 6d, 
c.i.f. American winters of the new crop 
are as low as 43s 6d for July and first 
half of August shipment, and Canadian 


winters 41s 9d@42s, in jute bags. Kan- 
sas flours are regarded as too dear. Ar- 


rivals continue light, and stocks are low. 


Betrast, IRELAND, May 25.—Demand 
for flour is rather quiet, buyers being 
content to work off some of the lots they 
picked up in view of the prospect of a 
general strike. English millers have re- 
sumed shipments to both the north and 
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south of Ireland, but they find business 

and flour difficult to sell. For one 

g, they are not offe as good value 

as bakers and merchants in general have 

been able to pick up from importers, and 

the latter control the situation. It is 

presumed that this will continue until 

millers have replaced their depleted 
stocks. 

A fair business is passing in a spring 
wheat flour milled in bond at 44s, net, 
cif., Belfast. Minnegpolis flours still 
maintain their high figure, and business 
is impossible at 45@46s, net, cif., Bel- 
fast. Manitoba patents are more quiet 
for May-June shipment. Best short pat- 
ents under mills’ own marks are quoted 
at 46s 9d, net, cif., Belfast, and 476, 
Dublin, per 260 lbs, for June shipment 
from seaboard, but there are also sellers 
at 1456 64@46s6, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
6d more Dublin. Some exports are firm 
at 446, net, cif., Belfast, and 446 6d, 
Dublin, yet others are selling at Is sack 
lower. ‘The variation in price between 
exports and short patents continues, being 
in some cases 36 sack. Spot prices are 
difficult to fix, owing to the fact that 
there are few buyers and few holders, 
but those requiring flour for immediate 
delivery would probably have to pay 
nearly equal to shipment prices. Cana- 
dian soft winters are offered at 416 for 
June shipment, and Australians at 416 
for shipment, net, ciLf., either port. 
American soft winters are quoted at 47s 
6d, cotton, landed, This flour is very 
good value, home mills mostly wanting 
5606 for similar quality. 


AMSTERDAM FLOUR MARKET 
IS DESCRIBED AS LIFELESS 


Amervnpam, Hotranp, May 25,—The 
Whitsuntide holidays interfered with 
business, which was very lifeless last 
week, All efforts on the part of import- 
ers failed to arouse buyers’ interest. 
Karly last week the distance between 
prices as asked by United States millers 
and those obtainable here made business 
very difficult, but the rise which came 
later made all endeavors to sell useless, 
especially as home millers did not follow 
proportionately the trend of the foreign 
wheat markets, The former, consequent- 
ly, have the market to themselves, but 
find it difficult to dispose of their ee 
for vegetables are now fairly abundant 
and demand for flour by bakers is slack- 
ening. 

Home milled flour stands at $8,09@ 
8,20 per 100 kilos, ex-mill. The only over- 
sea offer which came within parity of 
this price last week was for a new crop 
Kansas patent for July shipment at $8.10 
per 220 lbs, c.i.f., on which basis some 
sales were effected, Later this quotation 
was raised to $8.20 and subsequently to 
$8.40, with the result that buyers would 
not consider any further business, For 
the same flour for prompt shipment $8.75 
@9 is asked without receiving any atten- 
tion, the distance between old and new 
crop being regarded of too little impor- 
tance to warrant this difference in price. 

Northwestern millers are out of line, 
with the exception of a couple who are 
in a ne to offer some blended flour 
suitable for this market. 

Little is heard of Canadian offers, and 
unless there is a very decided advantage 
in the matter of price this kind of flour 
does not receive the appreciation it de- 
serves, 





DUTCH IMPORTER VISITS LONDON 

Lonpvon, E.no,, May 28,—A, de Miran- 
da, of Cardozo & Rachesea Handel- 
maatschapplj, flour importers, Amster- 
dam, Holland, is auld a few days 
in London, combining business and pleas- 
ure, It is 14 years since Mr, Miranda 
was last in London, and he is finding 
much pleasure in renewing his acquaint- 
ance with the city, which he finds little 
changed, 

ROY P. PURCHASE VISITS LONDON 

Lonpvon, Ena., May 28,—Roy P. Pur- 
chase, manager of the Commander Flour 
Co., Philadelphia, spent a few days in 
London this week, It is the first time 
he has been in this city, and he found 
it full of interest. He is now in Glas- 
gow, and later will visit Belfast, making 
a trip to the Continent in the interests 
of his firm before returning home. 





HUNGARIAN FUTURES 
MARKET IS REOPENED 


Options Trading at Budapest Had Been Sus- 
pended Since Outbreak of World War 
—Flour Exports Slump 


Boparesr, Humoany, May 11,—The 
prospects of wheat exports are decidedly 
improved, because of the unsatisfactory 
quality of Argentine shipments and the 
diversion of Australian grain to the Far 
East. Hungarian wheats are likely to 
find a market in the next cereal year, 
not only in neighboring countries, but 
also in western Europe. Accordingly, 
the grain option market which has been 
suspended in Hungary since the outbreak 
of the World War is to be re-established 
in June. 

Heavy losses sustained by many grain 
firms were partly due to the fact that 
they were obliged to make their hedg- 
ing sales on the Chicago Exchange, but 
since the development of Hungarian 
prices was not congruent with that in 
the Chicago option market, losses were 
not infrequent and many long estab- 





Jished merchants failed. Now millers, 


grain dealers and farmers again will be 
able to protect themselves against losses 
arising from the depreciation of grain 
stocks, by making hedging sales on the 
Budapest futures market. 

Owing to the prohibitive customs pol- 
icy of our neighbors, which promotes the 
importation of wheat and handicaps that 
of flour, Hungarian flour exports are de- 
clining. The opposite is true of Hun- 
garian wheat. Hungary’s exports dur- 
ing the past three years were as follows: 


1923 1924 1925 
Wheat and rye 
flour, bbls..... 2,264,397 2,819,862 2,376,879 
Wheat, bus ..... 2,769,682 6,629,392 7,988,328 
Rye, bus ........ 907,433 4,473,299 4,868,184 


Prohibitive flour duties in Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary’s principal for- 
eign markets, have brought about this 
change. Modest flour exports during re- 
cent months to Greece cannot make up 
the deficiency experienced in regard to 
these other countries, Even the exports 
to Greece are decreasing, owing to the 
arbitrary application of the analysis to 
which imported flours are submitted 
there in respect to acidity, which, ac- 
cording to climatic conditions, is vari- 
able. Exports of flour to Poland have 
ceased, 

Owing to the lessened flour exports 
and the poor home trade, mills in Buda- 
pest have considerably curtailed their 
output. The Erste Ofenpester Mills 
have amalgamated their subsidiary mills, 
Elizabeth, Miiller-Bicker and Walz- 
miihle, with the controlling company, to 
secure greater economy. Several first 
class provincial mills of the Victoria 
group which have been closed for some 
weeks will resume grinding shortly. The 
balance sheets of the mills, recently pub- 
lished, were unsatisfactory. 

The past year has been one of the 
worst ever experienced in the history of 
the milling industry in Hungary. 





BREADSTUFFS INDUSTRY'S 
SUPPORT IS SOLICITED 


Hamuburo, Geumany, May 29.—At the 
conclusion of the conference of the Na- 
tional Grain Handling Co. (Deutsch Get- 
reide-Handels Gesellschanft) with the 
representatives of millers, bakers and 
grain dealers who wished to secure great- 
er influence in the management of the 
said company, the German ministry of 
food resumed negotiations. A meeting 
of the ministry and the directors of the 
company took place, when new plans, 
elaborated by the ministry, were dis- 
cussed, The aim of the ministry is to 
induce the millers, grain dealers and 
bakers to invest larger capital in the 
company. The precise conditions of the 
proposals now being considered are not 
yet available and it is impossible to fore- 
tell what will be the result. 





WEAK UNDERLYING TONE IS 
IN EVIDENCE AT HAMBURG 


Hamaurc, Germany, May 22.—The 
trend of prices last week had no stimu- 
lating effect on flour sales. There is 
very little underlying strength to the 
flour market, transactions being mostly 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, Buysiness for 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


future shipment from Canada is very 
limited, as consumers are confining their 
interest to prompt delivery, and specu- 
lative interest narrow. Only the 
Czechoslovakian arrangement of duties 
which is antici in the next days, 
and which possibly will result in a 

and flour tariff system, could in- 


Tues come Gpeadiaters to bey four last 


week to reach the Czechoslovakian bor- 
der before June 1. Mills’ quotations per 
100 kilos, c.i.f. Hamburg prices: Cana- 
dian export patent $840@8.80, Manitoba 
patent $845@8.75, both May-June ship- 
ment; Kansas patent, June shipment, 
$8.60@8.80; English patents, prompt 
shipment, nominally %8.64@9.60, and 
English milled Manitobas $8.88@9; 
Hamburg wheat flour, best quality 
$11.70; Hamburg rye flour, $6.96@7.56 
per 100 kilos, ex-mill. 


Wheat Culture in Italy 


(Continued from page 1058.) 
crossbars or axles, on which were fixed 
circular iron plates, for use in threshin 
wheat, continues to be employed, wi 
slight variations, in portions of the pen- 
insula. The scythe, which first appeared 
among the Romans, has a counterpart 
in a substantially identical instrument 
among the peasant folk of modern Italy. 
Many women cut wheat with sickles, and 
winnow it in the farmyards by hand. 
Any kind of modern machinery is looked 
upon as a novelty in the more primitive 
rural districts, although, as has been said, 
America’s exportation of farm machinery 
to Italy is becoming greater each year. 

In Venetia the lives of the small pro- 
prietors are often miserable. Ligurian 
farm laborers, on account of the rarity of 
large estates, are in a better condition. 
Tuscan laborers are sometimes organized 
into gangs, under “corporals,” and roam 
from place to place. Regular workers 
are engaged by the year in Abruzzi and 
Apulia. The peasants live chiefly on 
bread, wine, macaroni and vegetables. 
Meat is growing in importance as a food, 
Italy importing 268,000,000 lbs fresh and 
frozen beef in 1924, compared with 20,- 
000,000 in 1918. The great increase has 
been partly due to the abolition in 1923 
of the import duty on frozen meat. 

What course will be pursued in regard 
to wheat cultivation in the coming years 
is problematical. Although the peninsula 
has reached the ultimate garden stage in 
some places, the kingdom as a whole is 
still far removed from the agricultural 
limit. Prudent agricultural policy seems 
prone to favor a reduction in the area 
under cereal cultivation. The mountain 
districts should more properly be re- 
served for grazing purposes and for for- 
est reserves. Italy’s live stock is handi- 
capped by scarcity of forage. 

The national aim of the country seems 
to be to intensify the yield on the lands 
which are best adapted naturally to the 
growing of grain. Although there were 
11,280,000 acres producing more than 
170,000,000 bus wheat in 1924, high au- 
thorities in the kingdom have urged a 
more intensive cultivation of 8,649,000 
acres. Intensive cultivation is the shib- 
boleth of modern agriculture in Italy. 
It is believed that as emigration and 
urban industries continue to draw peas- 
ants from the soil, and when the stand- 
ards of living become higher, consider- 
able of the Be now being cultivated 
will revert to pastures and forest re- 
serves. Reclamation, irrigation, draining 
and chemical fertilization meanwhile will 
increase the productivity of the soil re- 
maining under cultivation. 

Last year Premier Mussolini said: “If 
agricultural production is to increase in 
Italy, it is essential to bring more tech- 
nical knowledge and training to farm- 
ing. . . . Capital must be made avail- 
able for the farmer; but Italian agricul- 
ture is not so much in need of credit 
for the purchase of fertilizer, implements 
and other requisites as it is in need of 
credit for land improvement. In carry- 
ing out the program of agrarian reform 
the government has taken steps to secure 
in the application of the laws the whole- 
hearted assistance of the farmers them- 
selves, and for this purpose it has estab- 
lished local bodies, known as provincial 
agricultural councils, in which all classes 
of farmers are adequately represented.” 

The kingdom’s wheat production, then, 
will probably increase as improvements 














BRITISH LABOR TROUBLES 


miners and the mineowners were renewed 
as soon as the general strike ended, by 
so far have resulted in nothing definite 
Both refuse to consider the government's 
ae par although an offer has bee 

of a further subsidy of £3,000,000, 

The miners are asked to accept a re- 
duction in wages and to increase their 
working hours to eight instead of seven, 
but they say that “not a second on th 
day and not a cent off the pay” will 
they agree to. The government wants 
to set up an arbitration court to thresh 
out the wage question, but neither riners 
nor mineowners seem to desire this 
means of settlement. The latter com- 
plain of “political interference,” and re- 
sent the government stepping in to bring 
about a settlement, but the prime min- 
ister has replied that when an important 
industry shows itself so conspicuously 
incapable of settling its troubles some 
action must be taken by a third party. 

In the hope of ending the deadlock the 
prime minister has announced that the 
offer of the £3,000,000 subsidy will be 
withdrawn on May 31 unless both sides 
agree to the formation of an impartial 
tribunal to consider the wage question. 

Efforts are being made by the secre- 
tary of the miners’ union to induce rail- 
way men and dockers not to handle any 
imported coal while .the struggle lasts, 
but the appeal is falling on deaf ears, as 
the workers concerned are not inclined 
to venture on another strike. 

As the mines have been shut down for 
three weeks, coal supplies are being care- 
fully nursed. There is a greatly recuced 
service of trains, and household sujplies 
are being rationed. Shipping is also 
much handicapped by lack of fuel. 


J. E. WELLWOOD HEADS 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Beurast, Irnetanp, May 28.—At tho re- 
cent annual meeting of the Belfast 
Chamber of Commerce, John E. Wel! wood 
was elected president for the coming 
year. Mr. Wellwood is a director of 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., flour import- 
ers, Belfast, managing director of ‘Ihon- 
as Dixon & Sons, Ltd., steamship agents 
and timber importers, and is associated 
with several other enterprises in the city. 
He has been a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce for many years, and during 
the past year has acted as senior vit 


president. 

In proposing Mr. Wellwood’s election 
as president the outgoing president, R. 
B. Henry, spoke in glowing terms of his 
nominee’s suitability to — this in- 
portant post. Mr. Wellwood’s busines 
ability and sagacity have made him one 
of the leaders of the commercial life of 
Belfast, and his keen Irish humor helps 
him and others over many difficulties. 

The Belfast Chamber of Commerc 
was formed 148 years ago, and has ret 
dered very valuable service to the city 2 
fostering its industries and commert. 
Many distinguished and notable men have 
occupied the presidential position during 
its long history, and one of the more tf 
cent ex-presidents, F. L. Heyn, of & 
Heyn & Sons, Belfast, owners of th 
Head Line of steamers, has presented # 
mural tablet for the council chambet 
whereon the names of all the past pres 
dents are inscribed. 




















Heavy imports of rye have been mate 
lately in Denmark, the foreign grain bt 
ing needed as a bread grain to replat 
domestic rye, which is being used chief 
for feeding purposes, 
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NEW YORK 


Sales of flour continue very small. 
Local dealers report that buyers refuse 
to show any interest, and say that trying 
to push sales in New York just now is 
like beating one’s head against a stone 
wall. However, it is generally felt that 
a lack of interest is usual at this season, 
and purchases doubtless will continue 
limited for many weeks. 

The government report did not affect 
the market very seriously, in spite of the 


pullish statements regarding spring 
wheat, 2s this seemed to have been dis- 
counted by the advance the previous 
week. ‘he trade also showed a decided 
apathy toward new hard winter wheat 
flours, and as these were offered chiefly 
at high prices, it is felt that the transi- 
tion from old to new flours will be 
gradual. 

Prices, especially on spring wheat 
flours, covered a very wide range. Some 
wills in the Northwest found it possible 
to quote considerably below the general 


run, an’ their representatives were prac- 
tically the only ones who reported much 
busines:. The general range was higher, 
and the lack of interest by buyers result- 
ed in flour prices failing to follow wheat 
to the full extent of the changes. 

Many mill representatives here are re- 
porting difficulty in getting through cars 
of flour shipped lake-and-rail. A cheap- 
er rate by one company operating this 
service has resulted in such congestion 
that cars are reported lying at Chicago 
for two or three weeks. 

Export interest continues disappoint- 
ing. Sales from day to day are light and 
without special feature. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, June 11: 
spring fancy patents $9@9.50 bbl, stand- 
ard patents $8.50@9.10, clears $7.35@ 
7.85; hard winter short patents $8.50@9, 


straights $8.20@8.80; soft winter 
straights, $7.40@8; rye, $5.60@6.25,— 
all in jutes. 


MILLERS CONGREGATE IN NEW YORK 


There were almost enough millers in 
New York last week to hold a convention. 
Among them were A. L. Jacobson, gen- 
eral manager of the Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, visiting Dawson & 
Seaver; Homer Ayers, sales manager for 
the Thomas Page Milling Co., Topeka, 
Kansas, visiting J. O. Wade, who han- 
dies the mill account here; A. C. Bernet, 
treasurer of the Bernet, Craft & Kauff- 
man Milling Co., St. Louis, who spent a 
day or two with J. L. Bray, representa- 
tive here for the mill; Fred N. Rowe, 
president of the Valley City Milling Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich; R. P. Hember, ex- 
port manager for the Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Montreal, and W. A. Lans- 
ker, European representative of the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


NOTES 


Lewis Blaustein, Baltimore flour bro- 
ker, called at this office on June 7. 


Giger & Co., flour jobbers, have just 
finished extensive alterations to their 
warehouse at Patterson. 

E. 0. Challenger, flour broker, was in 
Chicago last week attending the conven- 
tion of macaroni manufacturers. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 860, the previous week 
= and for the same week a year ago 


Dr. J. Van Loon, of Noury & Van der 
Lande, Deventer, Holland, sailed for 
home June 9, after an extended visit in 
the United States. 

W. V. Dickinson, New York sales man- 
ager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Spent last week end in Buffalo, visiting 
the mill in that city. 


J. Vieyra, of Felix Cohen, Rotterdam, 





and J. Tas, Amsterdam, Holland, land- 
ed in New York last week and left to 
visit various sections of the West. 


James Haffenberg, flour broker, made 
a quick trip last week to Northeast, Pa., 
to call on the Blaine-Mackay-Lee Mill- 
ing Co., the account of which he handles. 

Two visitors at the offices of Samuel 
Knighton & Son last week were Laurence 
B. Chapman, president of the Walnut 
Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, 
and F. L. Kroutil, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain 
Co. 

Joseph Lattman, baker, 459 Claremont 
Parkway, has filed an involuntary bank- 
ruptcy petition; creditors, H. Erde & 
Son for $930, Max Kuperschmid $225, 
and the Colonial Flour Co., Inc., $500. 
A similar petition has been filed by 
Joseph Gelband, operating a bakery and 
lunch room at 2095 Daly Avenue, listing 
liabilities of $10,000 and assets about $2,- 
000. Among the creditors are the Kings 
County Flour Co. $468, and the Colonial 
Flour Co., Inc., $500. 


At the annual election of the New 
York Produce Exchange, on June 7, the 
following officers were named: B. H. 
Wunder, president; R. M. Morgan, vice 
president; Walter B. Pollock, treasurer 
(re-elected). Managers for two years, 
C. Walton Andrus, Roger N. Black, Her- 
bert L. Bodman, Frank A. Farris, Jr., 
Richard L. Sweet and H. B. Worthen. 
John V. Jewell was elected trustee of the 
gratuity fund, to serve the full term, 
three years. 


BUFFALO 


No matter how the market moved last 
week buyers refused to go beyond their 
current needs. The advance in some 
flours was not followed by buyers and a 
decided decline resulted, with no increase 
in business. Southwestern standard new 
crop flours were offered below old crop 
prices, with no effect on the trade. 

Demand for first clears is less active 
and the price range wider. 

While rye flours are higher in sym- 
pathy with the market, demand is only 











C. BURNS, president of the Trad- 

* ers’ & Feeders’ Grain Co., is the 
first feed man to fill the position of 
president of the Buffalo Flour Club. 
His early training in the flour and feed 
business was obtained in his home town, 
Lockport, N. Y. Mr. Burns has been in 
the feed business for over 20 years. 
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indifferent and sales are below normal 
for the season of the year. 

Buffalo quotations, June 12: sp 
fancy patents $10@10.25 bbl, standa 
patent $9.75@9.85, clears $7.50@7.70; sec- 
ond clears $43.50 ton; rye, $6.15@6.25 
bbl for white, $5.80@5.90 for medium, 
and $4.20@4.30 for dark; hard winters 
$9.50@9.75, straight $9.20@9.30, soft win- 
ters $9.75@9.80. 

Rochester quotations, June 12: spring 
fancy patents are selling at $1050@ 
10.60 bbl, and pastry at $9.50@9.75. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 6-12 ....... 238,000 194,967 82 

Previous week .. 238,000 173,225 73 

Wee GD “as cease 238,000 174,582 73 

Two years ago... 166,500 155,064 83 

Three years ago. 166,500 97,885 55 
NOTES 


M. P. Ryley, president of the Globe 
Elevator Co., is recovering from a severe 
illness. 


M. M. Nowak, of the Nowak Milling 
Corporation, Hammond, Ind., visited the 
Corn Exchange last week. 


The Rochester branch of the Beechnut 
Packing Co. recently installed $500,000 
worth of equipment for the manufacture 
of a type of hard biscuit, formerly made 
exclusively in England. 


L. E. Smith, superintendent of the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
M. M. Fradel, superintendent of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 
York, were visitors at the A. E. Baxter 
Engineering Co. plant last week. 

The Seneca Elevator Corporation, to 
deal in grain and cereals, has been in- 
corporated, with $225,000 capital. Stock- 
holders are Leo P., Eugene J. and Alex- 
ander C. Meyer. The Buffalo Forward- 
ing Corporation also was formed with 
$12,000 capital and having the same 
stockholders. 

M. A. McCarrny. 


PITTSBURGH 

Little activity was noted in the flour 
market last week. Buyers appeared cau- 
tious. The principal purchasers were 
bakers who had to come into the market 
for their actual requirements, and the 
bulk of business they placed was for im- 
mediate shipment. As far as could be 
ascertained, there was very little book- 
ing beyond 30 days. Not much business 
has been done here on the new crop, 
practically all quotations being consid- 
ered unsatisfactory. 

Sales of soft winter wheat flour fell 
off last week. Demand for clears showed 
an improvement, and prices held rather 
firm. Rye flour sales were light, and 
prices practically unchanged. Semolina 
was quoted at 4%c lb, Pittsburgh, with 
demand light. 

Quotations, June 12: spring wheat 
short patent $9@9.50 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $8.25@9; hard winter short ptaent 
$8.50@9, standard patent $8@8.50, clears 
$7.50@8.25; soft winter, $7@7.25, bulk; 
pure white rye $5.50@5.75, medium $4.75 
@5.25, and dark $3.75@4. 

NOTES 

J. Harold Houck, Reading, representa- 
tive of the Purina Mills, St. Louis, was 
married on June 10 to Miss Sarah L. 
Dechant. 

The Erler Food Mfg. Co., Inc., manu- 
facturer of and dealer in grain and feed 
at Woodville, Pa., is reported bankrupt. 
Liabilities $27,469, and assets $39,100. 

At the annual meeting of the Pitts- 
burgh Hay and Grain Exchange, the 
following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: president, William L. Wal- 
ton; vice president, A. J. Gosser; secre- 
tary, I. N. Daker; treasurer, John Floyd. 
Directors: R. V. Harper and W. F. 
Heck. Cc. C. Larus. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour behaved strangely last week. 
Many mills increased their prices by 50 
@75c; others were content to sell every- 
thing they could at a 15@25c advance, 
while a few actually forced sales at a 
decline from the previous rates. Stand- 
ard springs and hard winters in instances 
were held up to $9 bbl, but nothing a 
proaching this was entertained by the 
local trade, which had no trouble in sat- 








Heads Produce Exchange 





At the annual election by the New 
York Produce Exchange, held on 
June 8, B. H. Wunder was elected presi- 
dent. He is the youngest flour trade 
man ever given that honor. This, how- 
ever, is only his just due, because Mr. 
Wunder served as a member of the board 
of managers of the exchange from 1919 
to 1923, and during its last fiscal year 
was its vice president. Upon first enter- 
ing the business, as a boy, Mr. Wunder 
was employed by the well-known New 
York dry goods house of Lord & Taylor, 
and frequently speaks feelingly of the 


-excellent treatment accorded him in that 


connection. He entered the flour busi- 
ness in 1896, when he was employed by 
Gillespie Bros. With this New York ex- 
port concern he remained until he went 
into the export department of the New 
York City Milling Co. in 1903, at the end 
of that year taking a position as sales- 
man for E. G. Broenniman, with whom 
he remained until 1909, when he started 
in business for himself, representing the 
Big Diamond Mills Co. In 1923 Mr. 
Wunder merged his business with that of 
the Harry E. White Co., retaining the 
Big Diamond account. Since his official 
connection with the exchange began he 
has worked hard and conscientiously for 
the interests of that body, which is to be 
congratulated upon his selection as its 
head. 








isfying its wants to much better advan- 
tage, especially in the case of hard win- 
ters. 

On the other hand, near-by soft winter 
straight at $6.85@7.10 in secondhand cot- 
tons was l5c bbl lower than a week ago, 
doubtless because Baltimore cash wheat 
continued to move toward a new crop 
basis, regardless of what other markets 
were doing. At one time during the 
week near-by straight could probably 
have been had at $6.75. Springs were 
held stronger than anything else on the 
list, and were apparently the least want- 
ed. New standard hard winters started 
the week rampant, but soon subsided, 
with good ones at the finish offered at 
$7.50, for July-August shipment, without 
takers. Rye flour made a further gain 
in price, but demand was lacking. 

Nominal closing prices, June 12, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c 
more in wood, the same to 5c less in 
jute, or 20@25c less in bulk: spring first 
patent $8.90@9.15, standard patent $8.40 
@8.65; hard winter short patent $8.75 
@9, straight $8.25@8.50; soft winter 
short patent $7.75@8, straight (near-by) 
$6.85@7.10; rye flour, white $5.55@5.80, 
dark $4.80@4.55. 

NOTES 


William H. Hayward, of Hayward & 
Co., flour, feed and grain, and his daugh- 
ter, who have been ill for some weeks, 
are now said to be convalescing from 
mild cases of typhoid fever. 

George S. Jackson, formerly president 
of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
and vice president of the Barnes-Jack- 
son Co., Inc., grain exporter, has been 
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elected president of the Western Mary- 
land Dairy Corporation, milk distributor, 
Baltimore. 

Visitors last week included Arthur 
Bernet, of the Bernet, Craft & Kauff- 
man Milling Co. St. Louis, and C. A. 
Austen, of the Federal Milling & Re- 
frigerating Co., Hagerstown, Md. 

So far as can be learned, no new crop 
wheat has been sold for export from 
here this season, notwithstanding that 
Baltimore is usually among the first mar- 
kets to catch the early run of foreign 
buying. 

Daniel Rider, Inc., 853 Greenmount 
Avenue, Baltimore, capital stock $25,000, 
par value $100, to buy and sell feed, 
grain and hay, has been incorporated 
by William W. Rider, Oscar W. Albrecht 
and John W. Arbin. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this port 
last week were 210 cars—37 No. 1 hard 
spring, 6 No. 1 dark northern spring, 56 
No. 2 dark northern spring, 47 No. 4 
dark northern spring, 18 sample grade 
dark northern, 17 No. 4 northern spring, 
5 No. 2 red winter, 3 No. 2 red winter, 
smutty; 1 No. 3 red winter, 2 No. 4 red 
winter, smutty; 5 No. 2 mixed, 3 No. 3 
mixed, 2 No. 2 mixed, smutty; 4 No. 3 
mixed, smutty; 1 No. 4 mixed, smutty; 
2 No. 2 mixed, weevily; 1 No. 2 mixed, 
smutty, weevily. 

At the monthly meeting of the Balti- 
more Flour Club, on June 9, article VI, 
section 1, of the bylaws was changed to 
read: “Any person connected with the 
wholesale flour trade as a buyer, seller, 
miller or broker, as well as mill agents, 
representatives of milling journals, the 
official flour inspector and members of 
allied trades, shall be eligible to member- 
ship in this organization upon the ap- 
proval of their application by the mem- 
bership committee.” The club also amend- 
ed article IX to read: “Each member in 
good standing shall be entitled to one 
vote. No proxies shall be voted.” 

C. H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 

There was an almost total absence of 
demand for flour last week, It is very 
difficult to interest local buyers. The 
trade simply will not buy beyond its ac- 
tual needs, One feature of the situation 
that is noticeable is the effort to place a 
good volume of new hard winter wheat 
flour by southwestern mills at very low 
prices. Even though many of these mills 
are willing to accept bids fully $1@1.50 
bbl under the ruling prices of old wheat 
flours, the trade is not interested. 

No one here takes the situation as re- 
gards crop conditions with any serious- 
ness, 

Quotations, June 12: spring special 
short patents $10.40@10.60 bbl, standard 
patents $9@10.40, first clears $7.65@ 
8.30; hard winter short patents $9.10@ 
9.40, standard patents $8.70@9; soft win- 
ter patents $8.65@9.60, straight $8.10@ 
8.60, and clear $7,50@8. 

A slight improvement in demand for 
rye flour was reported last week at ad- 
vanced prices, Choice white patents on 
June 12 were quoted at $5.80@6.10 bbl, 
in sacks, and standard patents $5.50@ 
5.85; dark was in slow demand, with the 
market a shade higher at $4.50@4.55. 
Rye meal sold fairly well at $4.60@4,.85 
bbl. 

NOTES 

The Charles M, Cox Co., feed, and its 
salesmen and their families, held a three 
days’ convention at Swampscott last 
week, 

Nathan F, Silbert, of the David F. Sil- 
bert Co,, Boston flour representatives, 
left Boston June 11 for an extended busi- 
ness trip through the northwestern and 
southwestern wheat sections. 

Frank F, Farrar, general freight agent 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad, died 
June 11 in Springfield, after being struck 
by a baggage truck which was hit by a 
switch engine and hurled against him. 

Louis W. DePass. 


The value of the total export and im- 
port trade of the United States with the 
Far East during the first quarter of 
1926 was $631,475,000, compared with 
$478,972,000 in the similar quarter last 
year. In most cases this increase repre- 
sented a gain in volume and was not 
merely a reflection of higher prices. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Old wheat flour for immediate ship- 
ment was in fair demand last week, but 
little or no interest was displayed in new 
crop flour. Many mills are making quo- 
tations, based on new wheat, but there 
is a range of nearly $1 bbl in these 
prices, and buyers are waiting until the 
season is further advanced before con- 
tracting for any. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Scattered demand 
for immediate shipment comprised the 
chief outlet for soft wheat flour last 
week, although one mill reported the sale 
of a round lot of fair volume. Stocks 
are very low throughout the South, ac- 
cording to millers who have just re- 
turned from that territory. Old book- 
ings have been taken out satisfactorily, 
and most mills will enter the new crop 
year in good condition in this respect. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—With the excep- 
tion of bakers, who were in the market 
the last week or 10 days to buy sufficient 
old wheat fiour to last them until the 
new crop product is in good baking con- 
dition, demand has been quiet. Practi- 
cally all business is for immediate ship- 
ment, and even though some ridiculously 
low prices have been made on new crop 
flour, buyers have shown no interest in it. 

Exports.—Inquiries from foreign buy- 
ers are more numerous, and several sales 
of fair volume to Latin America and the 
United Kingdom have been reported 
within the last 10 days, At least one 
sale of new crop flour to the former 
was made by a local mill this week, and 
scattered demand for immediate ship- 
ment was fairly active. Old bookings 
have been taken out, and most of the 
present business is for immediate ship- 
ment, 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, June 12: soft winter wheat 
short patent $7.60@8 bbl, straight $7.25 
@7.50, first clear $6@6.50; hard winter 
short patent $7.65@8.10, straight $6.90@ 
7.40, first clear $6@6.50; spring first pat- 
ent $8@8.30, standard patent $7.70@8, 
first clear $6.50@7. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

SUMO CER rccvecccecevevss 17,300 27 
Previous week ..... . 22,600 35 
i Rr . 17,100 27 
TWO YORAPS BBO. .ccsccceses 24,860 39 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

FUMO GCelD on. cccscvcseseves 42,700 44 
Previous week ove eeew .. 39,100 46 
ar Mn sie reeabbeseksce 44,300 51 
PWS FORTS GMO cccevevecrecs 42,200 49 


NOTES 

W. P. Ronan, Chicago, flour broker, 
was in St. Louis last week on business. 

K. B. Pierce, of James E. Bennett & 
Co., Chicago, was a recent visitor. on 
change. 

Ludwig Hesse, secretary and treasurer 
of the Hall Milling Co., is on a vacation 
in the East. 

Herman F, Wright, of the Saxony 
Mills, has returned from a business trip 
in the South, 

The American Corn Millers’ Federa- 
tion met at the Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, June 12. 

Reynier Van Evera, of the Reynier 
Van Evera Co., Kansas City, called at 
this office last week. 

William L. Burton, of the Picker & 
Beardsley Commission Co., is spending 
a vacation in Colorado, 

The St. Louis Grain Club will hold an 
outing at the North Hills Country Club, 





June 22. A golf tournament will be the 
feature. 

L. G. Gottsechick, vice president and 
superintendent of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, called at this 
office last week. 

E. A. Parker, manager of the export 
and interstate department of the Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco, called at this 
office last week. 

E. T. Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., will attend the convention of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association at 
Bedford Springs, June 21-23. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Considerable interest in new wheat 
flour was noted by handlers here last 
week, and some was sold for future de- 
livery, it being quoted here at $7 bbl. 
Old wheat flour prices advanced 40@75c 
over the previous week, and bakers who 
bought new wheat flour for their imme- 
diate needs showed little interest. Trade 
in the interior was fair. Inquiries from 
abroad were more numerous, especially 
for new wheat flour, and some sales were 
made to the United Kingdom. London, 
however, is the only European port 
shown in the manifests during the past 
week as receiving flour out of New Or- 
leans, although it is understood that 
some has been sold to Glasgow, but had 
not yet been entered at the customs 
house. Latin America showed lively in- 
terest in this market, but shipments were 
only fair. 

Flour prices, June 10: 

——Winter—, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $9.05 $8.55 $9.40 
Oe ee: CORR accccce eee 8.20 8.90 
100 per cent ...... 8.35 7.70 8.40 
Pr ree +» 8.10 7.50 8.10 
Pirest clear ....... 7.90 7.20 7.20 
Second clear ..... 7.65 6.90 6.45 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

A total of 20,895 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended June 10, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,240 
bags; Santiago, 1,650; Kingston, 250; 
Colon, 850; Panama City, 320; Puerto 
Limon, 400; Guayaquil, 1,000; Buena- 
ventura, 200; Cozumel, 50; Belize, 500; 
Puerto Barrios, 2,875. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 500; Cienfuegos, 350; 
Puerto Cortez, 250; Bluefields, 915. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 3,000; Havana, 750. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,875; Matan- 
zas, 1,105; Cardenas, 450; Caibarien, 300; 
Nuevitas, 150; Puerto Tarafa, 150; Vera 
Cruz, 1,250; Puerto Mexico, 500. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended June 10: 





Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ..... 250 Manzanillo .... 842 
Arecibo .. 150 Matanzas...... 1,411 
Arroyo .. 50 Mayaguez ..... 975 
Belize ... 500 Nuevitas....... 150 
Bluefields .....2,500 Panama City .. 320 
Buenaventura .. 200 Paramaribo ... 123 
Caibarien ...... — ere 1,450 
Camaguay ..... 250 Port of Spain... 350 
Cardenas ...... 1,163 Puerto Barrios. 2,997 
Carmen ...ccee 50 Puerto Cortez... 250 
Cienfuegos .... 1,067 Puerto Limon... 400 
- 2a 850 Puerto Mexico... 500 
Cozumel ....... 50 Puerto Tarafa.. 150 
CREEOURE cc cies 1,600 San Fernando.. 100 
Curacao ....... 90 San Jose ...... 1,000 
Guayaquil ..... 2,540 San Juan ..... 3,116 
Havana ....... 9,126 Santiago ...... 3,625 
Kingston ...... 500 Sagua la Grande 300 
La Ceiba ...... ee: See. -wevians ves 70 
La Guayra .... 100 Tumaco ......, 38 
BE oc nec 600 500 Vera Cruz ..... 3,500 
MARES cicccocse 100 


In addition to the above, the following 
exports were recorded: barley chaff, to 
Cardenas 560 bags, Havana 1,798; flax 
byproducts, Cardenas 770, Havana 659; 
meal, Havana 49, Mayaguez 793; feed, 
Havana 1,700, Belize 10, Colon 105, San 
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Juan 175, Ponce 325, Mayaguez 225, 
Aguadilla 50; bran, Havana 1,000, 
Puerto Limon 450; corn meal, Havan, 
870, San Juan 175, Aguadilla 200, Are. 
cibo 100, Curacao 50, Cienfuegos 50, Sap_ 
tiago 135, Kingston 200; oats, San Juay 
700, Kingston 200. 

There were also exports of 150 cases 
of macaroni to Vera Cruz, 40 to Colon 
and 2,563 to San Juan, and coastwige 
imports of 27 tons corn on the steamship 
Jacob Luckenbach from San Franciseo, 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 27,197 
bus wheat and 42,857 bus rye to June 
10, and announced the elevator stocks on 
that date as follows: wheat, 159,000 bus. 
corn, 82,000; oats, 29,000. 

The rice market was stronger, espe- 
cially on the higher grades, and some 
handlers were holding supplies for ay 
expected advance. It was reported that 
there are approximately 19,000 pockets 
of extra fancy in the city. There were 
little changes in the future market. The 
following figures were posted June 10 
at the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to June 10 ........ 843,911 697,074 

Same period, 1925 ........ 950,723 743,84 
Sales— 

Season to June 10 ........ 76,562 1,148 


Same period, 1925 ........ 54,693 1,140,959 


NOTES 


The Orleans Flour Co. now represents 
the Lyons (Kansas) Milling Co. in this 
market. 

M. Barrilleau has returned from Jef- 
ferson, Okla., where he visited the \. T, 
Hacker Flour Mills. 

Robert White, manager of the Coving- 
ton (La.) Grocery & Grain Co., was a 
recent visitor here. 

J. D. Journee, of the Orleans }*lour 
Co., has completed a trip through Louisi- 
ana, calling on the jobbing trade. 

R. J. Anderson, of the Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, was « re- 
cent visitor in New Orleans, where he 
called on Emmett Betzer. 

R. A. Tonery has returned from a 
business trip to Oklahoma City in the 
interests of J. S. Waterman & Co., Ince. 
He also visited Yukon and Enid, Okla. 

S. F. Guggenheimer, southeastern rep- 
resentative for the Keystone Milling Co, 
Larned, Kansas, called recently on the 
local representatives of the mill, Schinidt 
& Campagno. 

P. J. Arnault has joined the organiza- 
tion of J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., as 
manager of the rice department in New 
Orleans. He has been in the rice busi- 
ness for years, and succeeds J. N. Nuber, 
who has gone to Porto Rico in the in- 
terests of the company. 

R. A. Sutrivay. 


MEMPHIS 


Firmer quotations have failed to stimu- 
late flour buying, and the only business 
reported is for immediate shipment. The 
consumer is as unwilling to anticipate re- 
quirements as any one, although the ag- 
gregate movement is near normal. |ow- 
er levels are expected when the new 
crop is marketed. Only occasionally is 
there a quotation on new flour, and buy- 
ers are not showing any disposition to 
buy any. 

Quotations, June 10, basis 98's, f.0.b. 
Memphis, in car lots: soft winter short 
patents $9.25@9.75 bbl, standard patents 
$8.50@8.75; hard winter short paients 
$8.75@9.05, standard patents $8.50@8.15; 
spring wheat short patents $10@!0.20, 
standard patents $9.25@9.80; blended 
patents, $7.80@8.25; western soft patents, 
$7.75@8.20; semihard patents, $7.70. 

NOTES 

E. E. Buxton, feed and grain broker, 
recently won the state trapshooting 
championship at Chattanooga. 

R. H. Moran, Memphis manager for 
the Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas, was in Little Rock last week. 

Harvey B. Smith, of the Minneapolis 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co, 
visited the Memphis branch last week. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 





A Spanish royal decree has removed 
the export prohibition on flour and ce 
reals which was imposed on Aug. 3, 1914 
in order to encourage Spanish industry 
and exportation. 
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PACIFIC: COAST 


WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 


649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Portland and San Francisco 
Cable Address: “‘Palmking” 





SEATTLE 
Buvers showed some interest with the 
advance in wheat at the beginning of last 
week, and more flour was sold than for 


some time, but they lost it when wheat 


reacted. Sales were not heavy, however, 
and were confined to near-by require- 
ments. Toward the close of the week 
new business was again as light as, if not 
lighten than, at any time during the long 
continued period of stagnation. 

Little Outside Interest.—Outside de- 
mand continues extremely light. Cali- 
fornia s shown no interest in north 
coast flour for some weeks, buyers there 
indicating that they expect to fill their 
requirements from low-priced new crop 
Kansas flour. Central western demand 
has shown no life, and business there and 
with the Atlantic seaboard at anything 
like rermunerative prices has been cur- 
tailed by extremely low quotations made 
by some of the coast mills for new crop 
flour. 

Flour rices.—Quotations for Washing- 


carloads, coast, June 11: fam- 
ily patent $7.75@8.20 bbl, basis 49-Ib 
cottons; pastry flour $6.90@7.40, 98's; 
standari patent $7@7.55, 98’s; blends, 
made trom spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, “8@9, 98’s. Hard wheat top pat- 
ents, carloads, coast, arrival draft terms: 
Dakota, 39.50@10; Montana, $8.75@9. 
Exp Trade.—Last week brought no 
encourigement from the Orient with the 
excepti of a few inquiries for new 
crop prices, which, however, few mills 


ton flor 


were willing to quote. There was prac- 
tically no inquiry for old crop flour, and 
Canadian offers of 50@60c bbl under 
American mill prices precluded any buy- 
ing tl might have been done here. 


Even tlie Philippines, which can general- 
ly be relied upon for regular monthly 


purchases of some volume, have bought 
little for months, apparently for fear of 
being overstocked should cheaper offers 
of new crop flour materialize. South 
America has continued a steady though 


small lot buyer. 

Export Prices.—Prevailing export flour 
quotations, June 11: to Hongkong and 
North China ports, soft wheat straights 
$7.10 bbl, ¢.i.f., less 2 per cent, or $6.40, 
net, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cottons; clears, 20c 
bbl less; patents $7.95, c.i.f., less 2 per 
cent, or $7.25, net, f.a.s. To the United 
Kingdom, soft wheat straights 41s 9d 
and hard wheat straights 42s 9d, c.i.f., 
per 280 Ibs, jutes. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

June 43 
Previous 15 
Year agx 23 
Two y 59 
Three years ¢ . 24 
POOP years GOD. 60s. 0 20, 25,491 48 
Five years ago ........:.- 18,525 35 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Wee 6-19 sie Vieeds caus 24,432 43 
Previous week ........... 19,389 34 
SO? age phecdlanaveciess 6,421 11 
Two years ago ..........- 30,404 53 
Three years ago .......... 12,852 23 
Four years O80 .....0.+-. 11,099 19 
Five BOO WE ib d.cuos aus 6, ee 35 


_ Twenty-four interior mills of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho, with 
an aggregate monthly capacity of 297,- 
625 bbls flour, produced 116,794 bbls in 
May, or 39 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared’ with 129,219 produced in April by 
26 mills with 314,730 capacity, or 41 per 
cent. 
FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) 





and from the Columbia River (Portland 
and Astoria), July 1, 1925, to June lI, 
1926, as reported by the merchants’ ex- 
changes of Seattle and Portland: 


FLOUR, BBLS 




















From 
To— Puget Sd. Col. Biver Totals 
TUTORS. siccccces 34,774 104,227 139,001 
GHOUNE bc ccdsccecs 833,327 703,595 1,536,922 
S. and C. Am - 252,870 104,177 357,047 
rere 69,202 19,727 88,929 
Brit. Columbia .. 25,299 ...... 25,299 
California ....... 431,019 627,738 1,058,757 
Atlantic Coast .. 170,232 353,926 624,158 
Alaska .......... GEBVO 9 cs sess 41,270 
WOREED sinc none 1,857,993 1,913,390 3,771,383 
WHEAT, BUS (000°S OMITTED) 
rc From 
To— Puget Sd. Col. River Totals 
RE da sdcactacs 87 10,603 11,482 
California ........ 97 2,610 2,707 
DUNNE seosccscons 47 1 48 
| ree 1,927 2,893 4,820 
South America ... 34 1 35 
British Columbia.. 42 eee 42 
Atlantic ports ... Te 68 68 
BUD Cc ccccteccss 1 eee 1 
MOOD cccvcccevs 3,027 16,176 19,203 
Total wheat shipments (flour included), 


July 1, 1925, to June 1, 1926, 36,185,679 bus, 
against 35,454,004 for the corresponding 
period of 1924-25. 

NOTES 


M. B. Stambaugh, grain and feed, Ta- 
coma, has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

R. L. Porter, baker, Tacoma, has filed 
a petition in bankruptcy; liabilities, 
$4,175; assets, $350. 

Shipments of flour in May by water 
from the Pacific Northwest: to Europe, 
24,736 bbls; Orient, 83,913; South and 
Central America, 52,523; Hawaii, 10,255; 
British Columbia, 2,271; California, 77,- 
592; Atlantic domestic ports, 39,038; 
Alaska, 3,766. 

W. H. Burtt, traveling representative 
of the Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, who 
has been making an extended tour of 
the middle western, southeastern and 
eastern markets of the United States, 
returned to Seattle last week via Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Somewhat improved flour demand and 
better shipping instructions were report- 
ed last week, considerable inquiry for 
quotations on both old and new wheat 
flours being made. Prices were stronger, 
especially toward the end of the week, 
Kansas flours making the most notice- 
able advance. New wheat flour is being 
quoted by Kansas mill representatives, 
but none from other sections. Belief is 
expressed that new wheat flour will be on 
the market from southern California, 
however, in a short time. 

California mills did not change their 
quotations on family patents, which stood 
on June 12 at $8.90 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other milling points, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags. There was no 
alteration, either, in their prices for 
standard patents and other grades. 

Kansas standard. patents of old crop 
wheat were offered at $8.75@9, with 
standard patents of new crop wheat $7.60 
@7.80. Montana standard patents were 
$8.70@9, Dakota standard patents $8.90 
@9.10, Washington and Oregon blue- 
stem $7.30@7.50, straights $7.20@7.40, 
pastry flour $7@7.20, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 


NOTES 


Barley yields in Contra Costa County, 
California, have increased 28 per cent 
over those of last year, owing to im- 
proved methods of planting, according to 
A. M. Burton, county farm adviser. 

Organization of a distribution depart- 
ment by the Sperry Flour Co. has been 
announced, with E. B. Henley as man- 
ager, the plan being to relieve the sales 
department of handling commodities to 
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customers. The office administration de- 
partment, also newly created, will be di- 
rected by J. D. Walberg, comptroller. 


PORTLAND 

The flour market, after a 20c decline, 
reacted 20@40c late last week when 
wheat strengthened. The amount of 
business passing is not large. On June 
12 family patents were listed in straight 
cars at $8.25 bbl, bakers hard wheat 
flour $8.65, and bakers blue-stem $7.45. 

Only a moderate amount of flour trade 
is under way in the export market at 
present. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

June 6-12 ... 24,134 38 
Previous week 20,432 32 
Year ago . 12,690 20 
Two years ago . 39,400 63 
Three years ago .. .. 22,506 36 
Four years ago .. - 13,282 23 
Five years ago ..... - 12,347 25 


* aa 

Wheat is moving out in good volume, 
1,220,000 bus clearing last week, mostly 
for European ports. One cargo of 210,- 
000 bus was sent to the Orient. Flour 
exports in the same period were 7,826 
bbls. 
J. M. Lownspae. 


LOS ANGELES 


The market was rather erratic last 
week and buying was of small propor- 
tiens. Quotations, June 11: California 
family patent, $9 bbl, car lots, basis \4’s; 
hard wheat standard patents, $8; blended 
standard patents, $7.80, basis ¥%’s; Cali- 
fornia pastry, $7.50. 





PACIFIC COAST GRAIN 
DEALERS IN CONVENTION 


Seatrite, Wasu.—A representative at- 
tendance of the leading grain men of 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho was 
present at the sixth annual convention of 
the Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, held at Spokane, Wash., June 
11-12. Among many notable speakers 
who addressed the meeting were Dr. W. 
J. Spillman, agricultural economist of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, who spoke on “Stabilization of Ag- 
ricultural Products,” and Y. S. Yohe, 
Washington, D. C., who took as his sub- 
ject “The Federal Warehouse Act.” S. 
C. Armstrong, general manager of the 
White-Dulany Co., Seattle, and president 
of the Merchants’ Exchange Clearing 
House Association, the new wheat futures 
market organization of Seattle, addressed 
the convention on “Future Markets, the 
Stabilizing Factor of Grain Prices.” 
John McVay, Lewistown, Mont., man- 
ager of the W. P. Devereaux Co., spoke 
on Montana and the Pacific Northwest; 
J. J. Lavin, manager of the grain de- 
partment of the Sperry Flour Co., Port- 
land, Oregon, on “What We Are Here 
For”; A. Eugene Kelley, Pullman, Wash., 
on “Ethics of the Grain Business from 
an Interior Grain Dealer’s Viewpoint” ; 
C. W. Wright, chief inspector of the 
state grain inspection department, Port- 
land, on “Oregon Grain Inspection and 
Laboratory,” and J. I. Griner, of the de- 
partment of agriculture, Olympia, on 
“The State Warehouse Act.” 

R. J. Stephens, Spokane, was _ re- 
elected president for the fifth time. D. 
R. Fisher, Seattle, of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., and J. J. Lavin, Portland, of 
the Sperry Flour Co., were elected vice 
presidents. 





ATLANTA 


There is a moderate to fair trade in 
flour. Mills are well stocked, and can 
supply and fill orders without delay. 
Merchants and jobbers are buying most- 
ly in broken and mixed lots. Soft flour 
prices are practically unchanged, being 
quoted on June 12 at $8@8.25 bbl, and 
standard patent is quoted at $7.85@8. 
Bakers are well stocked, but buy mod- 
erate quantities. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





Sales of wholly or partly manufac- 
tured goods now comprise about 53 per 
cent of the total exports of the United 
States. 
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SOVIET UNION GRAIN 
MEN VISIT AMERICA 


Mills and Elevaters Will Be Inspected— 
Machinery and Equipment May Be 
Purchased by Russians 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Ivan S. Lobachov, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Soviet Union grain trading organiza- 
tion, Khleboproduct, is visiting the Unit- 
ed States to study the milling industry, 
the grain elevators and the corn products 
industries in connection with the new 
construction program which the Khlebo- 
product is carrying out. 

It is expected that, as a result of the 
visit, the Khleboproduct will place orders 
in this country for machinery and equip- 
ment to be used in reconstructing its 
flour mills, as well as in the construction 
of new elevators. Numerous orders will 
be placed for equipment for the building 
up of the corn products industry, which 
is practically new in the Soviet Union. 
Such orders will be placed through the 
Amtorg Trading Corporation, 165 Broad- 
way, New York, representing the leading 
industrial and trading organizations of 
Soviet Russia. Mr. Lobachov is accom- 
panied by Mr. Vavilov, a constructing 
engineer. They will spend several weeks 
visiting Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Chicago, 
Moline, Ill., Milwaukee, Minneapolis and 
other cities. 

It is expected that by July 1 the year’s 
program, providing for a total market 
movement of 384,000,000 bus grain from 
Russian villages, will be carried out, as 
is also indicated by the consistent down- 
ward trend of prices of grain products. 
In view of the present favorable pros- 
pects for the coming harvest, a larger 
exportable grain surplus is expected for 
1926-1927, which will make possible a 
considerable increase in the imports of 
machinery and equipment into the Soviet 
Union. 

The present storage facilities at the 
disposal of the Khleboproduct in the 
grain producing regions have a total ca- 
pacity of 43,520,000 bus. Besides this, it 
has built and equipped 25 line elevators, 
with a total capacity of 1,257,600 bus, 
and five elevators equipped with corn 
driers, having a total capacity of 210,000 
bus. 

The arrangements for Mr. Lobachov’s 
visit to this country were made by the 
Amtorg Trading Corporation, which is 
carrying on an extensive activity in the 
field of familiarizing the Soviet industrial 
and purchasing organizations with the 
achievements and organization of Ameri- 
can industry. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market was firmer early last 
week, but closed quiet at revised figures, 
with local jobbers and bakers confining 
operations closely to the satisfaction of 
current needs. Supplies are small. Rye 
flour is slightly higher, and meets with 
a moderate inquiry at revised prices. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, June 12: spring first 
patents $9.25@9.50, standard patent $8.75 
@9, first clear $7.35@7.85; hard winter 
short patent $9@9.50, straight $8.75@9; 
soft winter straight, $7.50@8.25; rye 
flour, white $5.60@6, medium $5.25@5.50, 
dark $5@5.25. 








NOTES 

John H. Frazier has been appointed 
chief grain inspector of the Commercial 
Exchange, to succeed John Lynn, effec- 
tive July 1. 

The first annual outing of the Marine 
Club of Philadelphia was held at the 
Rose Tree Hunt Club on June 9. E. W. 
Stringfield, manager of the Philadelphia 
Tidewater Terminal, acted as master of 
ceremonies. 

Among recent visitors on ’change last 
week were Edward F. Emmons, manager 
of the milling department of the Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Arthur S. Cain, sales manager for the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, and Frank M. Rosekrans, for- 
merly of this city, but now manager of 
the feed department of the Pratt Food 
Co., Hammond, Ind. 

Samvet S. Daniets. 





Australia exported 6,322,000 bus wheat 
and 470,000 bbls flour during March. 
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Strength in Millfeed Continues 


Rainfall over the week end exerted more of a sentimental than an actual 
influence upon the millfeed market, with the result that mill prices maintain 
the firmness recorded last week, when there was a fairly brisk demand in all 


centers. 


whole the selling end of the trade remains bullish. 


Jobbers this week find that demand has fallen off, 


but on the 
This feeling is induced 


by lew stocks and short mill output, but particularly by the present shortage 


in milk production. 


Dairymen are getting high prices, and are looked upon 


as consumers of more than ordinary quantities of bran in the near future. 
High prices for pork are also reflected in the improved position of middlings. 
Among the heavier feeds, red dog occupies a peculiar position; as indicated 


elsewhere on this page. 


Prices are far out of line with other years, and 


this feed appears to be the cheapest item at present on the entire list. 
Spring wheat mills report a good inquiry for July-August-September de- 

livery at spot prices, but are unwilling to accept less than $1 ton over spot. 

New crop feed shows increased activity in the Southwest, with a large num- 


ber of mills willing to sell deferred deliveries at the bulge in prices. 


Buffalo 


mills report a good demand for near-by shipment, but little interest in future 


delivery. 
from Canada or the West. 
beginning to accumulate. 


a week ago, when there was an average decline of $2 ton. 


Mill offerings in Buffalo are said to be light, with little pressure 
Pasturage in Canada is good, and millfeed is 
Canadian prices, however, remain unchanged from 


Export inquiry 


for Canadfan -bran is more active and bids are higher, particularly from the 


New England states. 


Mill prices in the United States average $1.50 ton higher than a week 
ago, jobbers’ prices being somewhat weaker at 50c@$1 under mill quotations. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed is much firmer, and 
prices have been advanced $2. A tight 
situation has developed in bran and 
shorts, and demand exceeds the supply. 
Mixers, country dealers, and eastern 
buyers have been in the market, and 
some fair sales are reported by local job- 
bers. Standard middlings especially are 
wanted and, with offerings very light, 
prices are advancing. A few weeks ago 
they sold as low as $22.50@23 ton here, 
but last week sales were made on the 
basis of $26 ton, Chicago. Bran is not 
quite as strong as shorts, but a good de- 
mand prevails. Flour middlings also are 
higher and in better request, but red dog 
has not improved much. Spring bran 
was quoted, June 12, at $25.50@26 ton, 
hard winter $25.50@26, standard mid- 
dlings $26, flour middlings $28.50@30, 
and red dog $382@33. 

Milwaukee.—Several factors have com- 
bined to enhance the value of millfeeds. 
There is a brisk inquiry from brokers 
and jobbers, due largely to the strength 
of the grain market, and the call from 
consuming areas has improved, Consid- 
erable feed has been sold for summer 
shipment at the old prices, but demand 
has fallen off sharply at the advance, 
although inquiry continues good. The 
strength in middlings is relatively better 
than in bran, and for the first time in 
several months shorts are at a premium 
over bran. Quotations, June 12: stand- 
ard bran $24.75@25.50 ton, winter bran 
$25.25@25.75, standard fine middlings 
$25@25.50, flour middlings $28@29, and 
red dog $31@33.50, in 100-lb sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


St. Louis.—Although values remained 
about steady last week, the local millfeed 
market was firmer, due largely to in- 
creased interest in deferred shipments. 
The East in particular displayed a will- 
ingness to book feeds for shipment late 
in the summer and early fall. Immedi- 
ate demand is quiet, and offerings are 
still light. Stocks are low everywhere. 
Quotations, June 12: soft winter bran 
$23.50@24 ton, hard winter bran $23@ 
23.50, and gray shorts $26.50@27.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.—Millfeed prices are $1@ 
1.50 ton higher for the week. The 


strength was credited largely to poor 
pasturage throughout the country. Re- 
cent rains, particularly in middle western 
states, have had a sentimental effect and 
caused a slight recession in prices, but 
this is believed to be only temporary. 


At present values, millfeed is low in 
comparison with coarse grains and high 
protein feeds. 

Dairy interests report milk production 
as much below normal. Ordinarily at 
this season they begin to accumulate 
stocks of butter fat, but this year thus 
far their receipts have hardly kept pace 
with current requirements. Since milk 
prices are high, farmers can afford to 
feed more bran. Consequently, millers 
look for an increasing demand. The June 
production has already been sold, and 
premiums over spot are asked for July 
shipment. 

An increasing demand is reported for 
wheat mixed feed, which is helping to 
absorb the light production of middlings 
and red dog. Mill offerings of these 
heavy grades are limited. The spread 
between bran and red dog is very nar- 
row, but is expected to widen shortly, 
as the heavy consumptive season for the 
latter is close at hand, 

Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings for prompt shipment at $23 ton, 
flour middlings $27@27.50, red dog $29, 
wheat mixed feed $25@28, and rye mid- 
dlings $19, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Mills are 
understood to have refused bids of $30 
ton for red dog for July shipment. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


June 1s Year ago 
Pe: ness eu eaeKs Disses @ 22.50 $. - @27.60 
Stand, middlings.. .....@ 3. 50 31. 00 @ 31.50 


Flour middlings.. 26.00 @ 28.00 34.00 @34.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 29.00@30.00 40.00@42.00 

Duluth.—Millfeed is stronger and, with 
better demand, prices have advanced 
$1.50@2 ton. Mills have their output 
pretty well contracted for June, and 
have little to offer. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—Fairly brisk buying of 
bran continued last week, although de- 
mand slackened somewhat toward the 
end of that period. The increased ac- 
tivity resulted in further advances of 
$1.50@2 ton in both spot and deferred 
deliveries. The principal buying is from 
the East, with moderate amounts also 
being sold to the central states and to 
the Southeast. Offerings are slightly 
heavier than in other recent weeks. is, 
and the reaction downward of grain 
prices, is mainly responsible for the less- 
ened buying that followed the fortnight’s 
advance. Shorts are rather scarce, and 
the market for them is strong. Both 
brown and gray kept pace with the full 
advance of bran. New crop feed is more 
active, with a larger number of mills 
willing to sell deferred deliveries at the 
bulge in prices. Quotations for July- 
August shipment are about $1 ton under 
those for immediate offerings. Quota- 
tions, June 12, basis car lots, Kansas 
City, immediate shipment: bran, $21.50 
@22 ton; brown shorts, $24@24.50; gray 
shorts, $25@25.50. 

Salina.—Millfeed prices are higher, 
with demand fair. Quotations, July 11: 
bran, $1.15 per 100 Ibs; mill-run, $1.20 
@1.25; gray shorts, $1.30@1.35. 

Atchison.—The wmillfeed market is 
erratic, and prices at the close of last 
week were slightly lower than the top, 
reached a day or two previously. Active 
demand exists for all grades of mixed 
feed. Deferred deliveries also are in an 
improved position, with sales at about 
$1 ton under the spot market. Quota- 
tions, June 12, basis car lots, Missouri 
River: bran, $21.50@22 ton; mill-run, 
$22.50@23.50; gray shorts, $25@25.50. 

Hutchinson.—Due to slightly increased 
demand, feed is somewhat stronger. 
There is considerable inquiry for deliv- 
ery in July, August and September. 
Prices offered are higher than the av- 
erage for this season of the year. Quo- 
tations, Kansas City basis, June 12: bran 


$23 ton; mill-run, $24@24.60; gray 
shorts, $26. 
Wichita.—Millfeed quotations, June 


11, basis car lots, Missouri River: bran, 
$1.10 per 100 Ibs; mill-run, $1.20; shorts, 
$1.25. 

Oklahoma City.—A few feed contracts 
for July and August delivery were made 
in Oklahoma last week, and car lot ship- 
ments increased. A decline in mill op- 
erations again forecasted a_ possible 
scarcity. Country demands show no in- 
crease, but mills reported a good busi- 
ness. Straight bran sold on June 12 at 
$1.25 per 100 Ibs, mill-run $1.35, and 
gray shorts $1.45. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo——Millfeed shows an improve- 
ment in demand and price. One miller 
reported that the demand eased off after 
an advance of $1 ton. Soft winter wheat 
bran was quoted, on June 11, at $27@28 
ton, mixed feed $29, and middlings $29 
@30, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansville——Improved conditions were 
noted in millfeed last week. Sales were 
heavier. Quotations, June 13: bran 
$27.50 ton, mixed feed $28, and shorts 
$28.50. 


Indianapolis.—A_ slightly better de- 
mand for millifeed was responsible for 
some strength in prices last week, but 
advances were confined to a 50¢ rise in 
bran. Quotations, car lots, f.o.b., In- 
dianapolis, 100-lb burlap, on June 12: 
bran $28@29.50 ton, gray shorts $31.50 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, June 15, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 
Chicago sttan copetie Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
BOCTRE VPAR 200 rccvectecs $24.50@25.00 $..... @23.00 « @ - @30.00 


Hard winter bran .. 


24.50 @ 25.00 


-@. 


20.50 @21.00 


oeeee@..... 
23.00 @ 23.50 


Soft winter bran ....... o sec Ue bees oe @. -@..... 238.560@24.00 31. 00@ 32. 00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@25.00 .....@ 23. 00 23.50@24.00 .....@..... - @30.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 28.00@29.50 27. 00 @27.50 25.50@26.00 reset a 31. (00 @32. 00 
ee GO sia ad enwearkas 32.00 @33.00 « @29.00  .....@..... -@. 36.00 @38.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ............ O.oa0e @ 26.50 $31.00 @32.00 aoe — 00 $27.00@28.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @. 32.00 @32.50 27.00@28.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ..... @. 32.00 @33.00 ‘3: 27.50@28.50 28.00@30.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@26.50 81.00 @31.50 30.50@30.76 27.00@28.00 31.00@33.00 
PICUP MIGGMMAET x0 000s vscee @30.50 35.00@36.00 36.25@36.50 30.50@32.00 .....@..... 
BOG. GOD, pcs batseecceces seses @33.00 37.00 @38.00 -+++@38.50 37.00@38.00 oe RP ccces 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
WOPOMRS osc ccvccces Bo ccce @29.00 +++» @31.00 $.....@38.00 
GPOPUMMIO escnvcse oscec @ 24.00 @ 26.00 ovece QP asess 


*Brown shorts, 


tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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Abnormally Low Prices 
on Red Dog 


Mryweapouis, Minn.—Poor pas- 
turage and strength in corn, after 
a long spell of weakness, ought to 
have a stimulating effect upon the 
demand for heavy feeds. Prices 
on these are away out of line with 
other years, particularly red dog, 
which is abnormally cheap. Last 
week it was quoted nominally at 
$29 ton, Miinneapolis, but it is un- 
derstood that mills have refused 
bids of $1 ton more for July- ~Sep- 
tember shipment. While bran is 
approximately $6.50 ton cheaper 
than a year ago, red dog is $13.50 
lower. 

A year ago red dog and linseed 
meal were on the same basis, but 
today red dog is quoted at approx- 
imately $18.50 ton under meal. 
Ordinarily, the difference should 
not be more than $5@7 ton. 
Everything considered, red dog 
seems to be the cheapest item in 
the feed list at present, and should 
be in line for an advance. The 
heaviest demand for red dog usual- 
ly comes in July and continues 
through to October. It is already 
showing signs of starting in, mills 
reporting increasing sales in mixed 
cars and to feed manufacturers. 
The high price of pork is evidently 
encouraging feeders to use more 
heayy feeds, and the chances are 
that the comparatively low price of 
red dog may cause a more wide- 
spread demand for this particular 


commodity. Rosert T. Bearry. 














@33, mixed bran and shorts $29@ 30.50, 
and red dog $35@39. 


THE SOUTH 


Norfolk.—Very little change is appar- 
ent in millfeed, prices holding fairly firm, 
and buying being seasonal. Quotations, 
June 11: red dog $37.50@39 ton, flour 
middlings $31.50@34, standard middlings 
$30@31, and standard bran $30@31. 

Atlanta.—The millfeed trade continues 
narrow and dull, with dealers and mer- 
chants buying only in small lots to keep 


stocks even with a slow demand. Prices 
show little change for the week. 
Nashville-—There was little change 


last week in millfeed, with demand (uiet. 
Output is not large, and stocks are 
thought to be light. Quotations, June 
12: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $28@30 ton; 
standard middlings, $31@33. 

Memphis.—Millfeed stocks in all hands 
are very small, and but little business 
is reported. Offerings are lighter and 
quotations higher, but buyers seem to ex- 
pect lower prices. Wheat bran was 
quoted at $25@25.50 on June 10, stand- 
ard middlings $26.50, and gray shorts 
$28.50@29. 


THE EAST 


Buffaio.—There is a good demand for 
near-by shipment, but it is hard to work 
up interest in future trading. Mill of- 
ferings are light, and there is no pressure 
from Canada or the West. Quotations, 
June 12: bran $26.50 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $26.50, flour middlings $30.50, 
heavy mixed feeds $32.50, and red dog 
$33. 

Boston.—There was little demand for 
wheat feeds last week, with the market 
firmer and some advance in prices. A 
little new winter wheat bran was offered 
for late shipment, but not enough to 
quote reliable prices. 
steady, with fair demand. - Quotations, 
June 12, lake-and-rail, prompt or near- 
by shipment, in 100-lb sacks: spring 
bran $31@32, standard middlings $31@ 
31.25, flour middlings $38.75@39, red dog 
$38.50, stock feed $33.50, and regroun 
oat hulls $12. Canadian bran was offered 
for shipment at $30.50, with some sales 
reported. 

Baltimore.—Spring bran and standard 
middlings are slightly firmer; otherwise 
the market is unchanged, with receipts 
good and demand moderate. Quotations, 
June 12, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $80; soft winter bran, $31@32; 


Other feeds held 
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standard middlings, $30; flour middlings, 
$31@32; red dog, $36@38. 
Pittsburgh.—Unsettled conditions pre- 
yailed in the millfeed market last week. 
Most of the business handled. was in 
small lots for prompt shipment. Prices 
were considerably easier, with offerings 
rather liberal. Quotations, June 12: 
standard middlings $29@30 ton, flour 
middlings $31@33, spring bran $28@29, 
and red dog $35@37. 
Philadelphia.—Millfeed was quiet and 
easier early last week, but demand shows 
a little improvement at revised figures. 
Offerings are light. Quotations, June 12, 
for prompt shipment, per ton: spring 
pran $31@32, hard winter bran 3$32@ 
32.50, soft winter bran $32@33, standard 
middlings $30@30.50, flour middlings $35 
@36, as to quality, and red dog $37@38. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle—Some strength developed in 
millfeed last week, and prices advanced 
$1. Light mill operations, small mill 
stocks and southern California demand 
were the principal causes of the in- 
creased market strength. Washington 
mills quoted standard mill-run at $26 
ton on June 12 and Montana mills ob- 

tained “25.50 for mixed feed. 
San F rancisco.—Millfeeds were slight- 
ly firmer during the week, offerings be- 
ing limited, even though demand was 


light. Kansas bran remained unchanged 
on June 12 at $30@31 ton, but Montana 
bran and mill-run were slightly higher 
at $28@28.50; Pacific northwest white 


bran and mill-run was $31@31.50, with 


standard bran $28@28.50, middlings $40 
@41, and low grade flour $48@49, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cal- 
ifornia common points. Low quotations 


for barley, priced by wholesalers at $27 
@30 ton for either ground or rolled feed, 
were claimed to be the principal reason 
for low millfeed prices. 


Los Angeles.—Millfeed fluctuated last 
week. Quotations, June 11: Kansas bran 
$30 ton, white mill-run $33, blended mill- 
run $32, flour middlings $41 and red 
dog $41. 

Portiand.—Millfeed has turned firmer 
with flour. Demand has been improved 
by the continued dry spell over the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Prices were advanced 
$1 last week. Quotations, June 12: mill- 
run $27 ton, and middlings $45. 


CANADA 


Winnipeg.—Excellent pasture condi- 
tions throughout the western provinces 
accounted for a decreased demand for 
bran and shorts last week. Millers have 
no large stocks of these commodities on 
hand, but this is due rather to light out- 
put of flour than to a good demand for 
millfeed. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, June 12: Fort William basis, bran 
$24 ton, shorts $26; Saskatchewan, bran 
$24, shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25, shorts 
$27; British Columbia, bran $27@29, 
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shorts $29@31; Pacific Coast, bran $32, 
shorts $34. 

Toronto.—There is not much activity 
in millfeed, and bran, particularly, is be- 
ginning to pile up at points of produc- 
tion. Pasture is now the mainstay of 
the feeding industry. List prices did not 
change last week, although some cutting 
has been reported. Quotations, June 12: 
bran $29 ton, shorts $31 and middlings 
$38, jute, mixed cars, spot cash, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 

Montreal.—Country buyers are still in 
the market for fair quantities of bran, 
shorts and middlings. Stocks are gen- 
erally low, and three straight days of 
bad weather last week retarded pastur- 
age. In addition to fair mixed car busi- 
ness, straight cars of millfeeds are freely 
offered. Export inquiries are more nu- 
merous and bids are higher, principally 
from New England. Prices are firm. 
Quotations, June 11: bran $29.25 ton, 
shorts $31.25, middlings $38.25, jutes, 
carload lots, ex-track, Montreal rate 
points, less 25c cash discount. Small lots 
were quoted: bran $30, shorts $32, mid- 
dlings $39, jutes, f.o.b., mills or freight 
sheds. Quotations at Fort William: bran 
$22, shorts $24, middlings $31, jutes ex- 
track. They bring $1 ton less when 
mixed with mill-run screenings. 


EUROPE 


London, Eng., May 26.—With more 
abundant supplies, mill offals have been 


inclined to move in buyers’ favor, with 
bran offering at £5 7s 64@£5 12s 6d ton, 
according to the mill and the supplies 
available. Middlings can be purchased 
at £6 5s@£6 10s, with conditions the 
same as for bran, ex-mill. Plate pollards 
are reported to be of slow sale, with 
sellers at £4 17s 6€@£5 ton, c.i-f., for 
May-June shipment. They are firm at 
£5 for July shipment, but no business is 
reported. Fancy Plate middlings are 
quoted at £7 2s 6d, c.i.f., for May-June 
shipment, but sellers would be willing to 
accept around £6 17s 6d, which has been 
the best price bid. 

Belfast, Ireland, May 25.—Mill offals 
are dull, with a possibility of further 
shipments from English and Scotch mills. 
Home millers are only asking £9 ton for 
the very best broad white bran, and 
there are others that would sell as low 
as £8 10s in both the north and south of 
Ireland. The average price, however, is 
about £8 15s. Red brans are sparingly 
offered at £8. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending June 12, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -—-Shipments—, 

1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ... 407 154 10,260 9,440 
Kansas City .. 1,060 700 3,080 7,620 
New York .... 2 20 ane se 
Boston ........ 2 “~s ee 
Baltimore ..... 406 151 =< 
Philadelphia .. 400 380 een , 
Milwaukee .... 1,910 565 2,624 3,256 











Chicago.—Poultry feeds are moving in 
fair volume, and with the increased pro- 
duction of poultry and eggs in this coun- 
try, manufacturers look for this demand 
to keep up longer than in previous years. 
Dairy and other mixed feeds, however, 
are not very active, although dealers are 


showing a little more interest. Dealers, 
however, are only filling current needs 
for immediate shipment. A few manu- 
facturers are offering inducements to the 
trade and are getting some business, but 
buyers generally are not disposed to 
stock up. 

St. Lowis—Mixed feeds are only in 
seasonal demand. At no time this year 
has there been a tendency to build up 
large stocks, and buying is on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Manufacturers have been 
operating at a satisfactory capacity, how- 
ever, owing to the volume of immediate 
shipment business. There is a slightly 
stronger feeling in prices, due to the 
stronger trend of millfeeds. High grade 
dairy feeds were quoted, June 12, at $40 


ton, high grade horse feed $36, and 
scratch feed $44. 
Memphis.—Conditions in the mixed 


feed trade are satisfactory to the manu- 
facturer, although the volume of busi- 


ness is not large. Buyers are taking 
only their requirements, but there is a 
steady flow of orders and movement is 
better than last season. Farming condi- 
tions are more satisfactory, but credit 
limitations restrict buying. Quotations 
are firmer, but the net change for the 
week is slight. Dairy feed is in better 
demand from sections which have not 
had enough rain to overcome drouth. 

Nashville-——Mixed feeds were in fair 
demand last week, with prices $1 higher. 
Large buyers are expected to come into 
the market soon to cover their needs. 
Quotations, June 12: horse feed, 100-lb 

ags, $31@41 ton; dairy feed, $39@49; 
peultry scratch feed, $33@44; poultry 
mash feed, $60@69. 

Toronto.—Demand for mixed feed is 
fair at unchanged prices. Quotations, 
June 12: oat chop $42.25 ton, oat and 
barley chop $42.25, crushed oats $42.25 
@44.25, feed wheat $52.25, oatmeal feed 
$14.25, reground oat feed $11.50, chick 
feed $52.25@54.25, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

Montreal.—Mixed feeds are in fair de- 
mand from country points, owing to late- 
ness of pasturage. Prices are firm. Quo- 
tations, June 12: first grade feeds $38.25 
@39.25 ton, second grade $36@36.35, 
third grade $29, chicken feed $69, egg 
mash $63, growing mash $72, scratch 
grains $51@54, all in car lots, jutes, ex- 
track, Montreal rate points. 
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FEED PRICE SUMMARY | 





Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, June 14, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 


by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
ae ~++++++- $28.50 $21.50 @22.00 
Pure wheat bra osene See Ba: 
Middlings os econce Be aE 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 26. ‘ 
-.. 43.00 29.50@30.00 
Mixed feed ...... -. 33.00 24.50@26.50 
Old process oil meal .. 44.50 45.50@46.50 
eT ee bbw Sik ier hl cc 37.00 30.00@31.00 
ee 40.50 30.50@31.00 
ES. oc ivindns 50.00 38.00@40.00 

Duluth— 

a --+++- 29.00 23.00@23.50 
ILS 5st itn a bedi etal! 31.00 23.50@24.50 


Flour middlings ...... 35.00 28.00@29.00 

Country mixed feed ... 31.50 27.00@28.00 

 *. ir eeee 43.00 30.50@31.50 
St. Louis— 


Pr gavueese vekant .- 30.50 24.00@25.00 
Brown shorts ......... 33.50 25.00@26.50 
Gray shorts .......... 35.50 27.50@28.50 
fee 10.00 6.50@ 7.00 
Hominy feed -++++. 38.00 24.00@25.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran ............ 32.00 26.50@27.00 
DL ie b6be heniveeeoo 31.50 26.00@26.50 
Standard middlings ... 33.50 26.00@26.50 
Flour middlings ...... 40.00 30.50@31.00 
CC ane ie cranes 45.50 35.00@36.00 


Heavy mixed feed .... 36.00 32.00@33.00 
Oil meal Javwawsthe 44.50 49.00@49.50 
Kansas City— 


Pure bran ............ 28.50 22.00@22.50 
PS ss cees.0s -seeeee 28.00 21.00@21.50 
Brown shorts ......... 32.50 23.50@24.50 
Gray Gherts ....cccces 35.00 25.00@26.00 


Red dog 
Philadelphia— 

Winter bran 

Pure bran .. 


oS ecepenen 43.00 31.00@31.50 


ine mnee en 36.50 31.50@32.50 
oe nesEens 35.50 31.00@32.00 
Spring bran .......... 5.00 30.50@31.00 
Spring middlings 37.00 29.00@30.00 
ke ee - 48.00 37.00@37.50 





Flour middlings -00 34.00@37.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 33.00 25.00@25.50 
rere *. 32.50 24.00@25.00 
Middlings ............ 35.00 24.50@25.00 
Flour middlings ...... 39.50 28.00@29.00 
Pn ME <alccesaceacks 44.50 31.00@33.50 
FF Ree 31.50 20.50@21.00 
Old process oil meal... 46.00 48.00@49.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 46.00 35.50@38.50 
Hominy feed ......... 41.00 24.00@25.00 
Reground oat feed .... 9.00 5.50@ 6.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 31.00 25.00@25.50 
Hominy feed* .......... 46.50 30.60@31.50 
Gluten feedtt .......... 34.80 .....@338.25 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
$8.30 


Minneapolis ............ $9.10 
rrr 7.00 9.10 
i, EE secbeecceecens cose 7.50 
NC wc ccccnncens 8.90 9.70 
eee 5.70 6.50 
6-060 00060K 000465 4.70 


*Boston. tChicago. [100 Ibs. 





DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Dried buttermilk continues 
in excellent demand, which is in excess of 
the supply. Some forward business is 
being done, with a few feed manufactur- 
ers covering their requirements for some 
months. Quotations, June 12, 10@l1llc 
lb, f.o.b., Chicago. 
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Good Crop News Lowers Wheat Prices 


Better weather conditions in the United States, especially in the spring 


wheat belt, have caused wheat futures to decline in the last seven days. 


The 


government crop report issued on June 10 caused the price to recover some- 
what on June 11, but this was short-lived. The report was more bullish than 
had been generally anticipated, but the estimate of the Kansas production was 
afterwards increased, as a mistake of 3,000,000 bus had been made. 

It would seem that the price of wheat is more likely to be seriously influ- 
enced by the export demand during the next two months than by local crop 


conditions. 


It is estimated that Europe will need 10,000,000 bus wheat weekly 


from now until the end of August to cover its bare needs. America must 
furnish at least 65 per cent of this amount. 
Although European imports in May amounted to 45,000,000 bus, they only 


represented the immediate needs of importers. 


A policy of hand-to-mouth 


buying has been followed, and it is believed that stocks in Europe are very low. 

Importers may be able to keep out of the market for a few more days 
while prices are declining on account of good crop news on the American 
continent, but it is believed that they will be forced to buy sooner or later 


in fairly large quantities. 


Although crop news from Canada is also good, it 


is the opinion of many in the trade that the export demand may prove suffi- 
ciently insistent to cause prices to go higher. 


CASH WHEAT 

Minneapolis.—A strong situation exists 
in the cash wheat market. Daily receipts 
are insufficient to meet current milling 
requirements, and terminal elevator 
companies report an increasing demand 
for their holdings. Sales for shipment 
east during the week were fairly heavy. 
Premiums on light-weight offerings are 
possibly le bu lower than a week ago, 
but on top grades of No. 1 northern are 
firm at 24c bu over the July option. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 12 
was $1.3774@1.48\%4, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.3474@1.444%4. No. 1 amber closed June 
15 at $1.3814%,@1.454%4, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.3544@1.41\4. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 12 
was $1.65144@1.77, and of No. 1 northern 
$1.654,@1.70. No. 1 dark closed June 
15 at $1.6444@1.71\%4, and No. 1 northern 
$1.624%4@1.644. 

Based on the close, June 15, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.45 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.43; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.49, No. 1 northern $1.47; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.45, No. 1 northern $1.43; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.34, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.31. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to June 12, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

* 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 





Minneapolis .. 90,489 88,755 86,893 114,293 
Duluth ...... 63,773 102,094 30,784 56,763 
Totals ..... 154,262 190,849 117,677 171,056 


Winnipeg.—The feature of last week’s 
trading was the strength displayed by 
the July option. The new crop options 
also were higher. Export business was 
only of moderate volume, but was steady, 
while ideal weather conditions through- 
out the prairie provinces did much 
toward keeping prices within narrow 
fluctuations. The local cash wheat mar- 
ket showed considerable improvement, 
and from day to day the demand was 
steady and of fairly good volume. The 
decline in the premium for No. 1 north- 
ern caused much more liberal offerings, 
and a corresponding activity in trade 
was the result. It is now éstimated by 
grain men here that of last year’s crop 
there is probably in farmers’ hands 
something like 5,000,000 bus. To date, 
farmers’ marketings are estimated at 
853,000,000 bus, the remaining surplus 
being placed at 45,000,000 bus. Quota- 
tion for cash No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William, June 12, $1.531 
bu. Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg 
for the seven days ending June 10 av- 
eraged 360 cars per day, compared with 


338 for the preceding seven days, and 
136 for the corresponding period in 1925. 


Duluth.—More wheat was railed.in last 
week than in the preceding one, and a 
igh mn a increased cash business 
was recorded. The run showed an in- 
crease in both spring and durum. Mill 
buyers were on the watch for the good 
to choice grades, and given first chance 
to bid on the stuff. If their offers suit- 
ed holders they got the wheat; if not, 
elevators were asked for bids, or out- 
siders requested to give prices. The bulk 
of arrivals remained here. 

An interesting feature late last week 
was the stiff advance that took place in 
the top level of spring prices. Improved 
bids ranged 1@8c. The durum showed 
less, running 1@8c at the outmost. The 
trade apparently is adjusting prices and 
market conditions to meet the situation. 
Reduced stocks also are attributed as a 
factor. 

Shipping operations remain slow, with 
scattered boat loadings of small to fair 
volume. In the aggregate the quantity 
appears not particularly important. Ex- 


port bids on durum, which flattened out 
early in the week, reappeared toward 
the close, resulting in limited sales. 
Scarcity of boats for immediate loading 
checks trade. Stocks of durum avaik 
able for buyers are steadily getting low- 
er. It may not be long before they are 
absolutely exhausted, and the trade have 
to await the new crop movement before 
further business can be done in it. Close, 
June 12: No. 1 dark, $1.65@1.79 bu; 
No. 2 dark, $1.62@1.77; No. 3 dark, 
$1.59@1.73; No. 1 northern spring, $1.62 
@1.67. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


-—Amber durum—, -—-Durum—, 
June No. 1 No. No.1 No. 2 
5... 146% @163% 145% @162% 152% 150% 
7... 146% @163% 145% @162% 152% 150% 
8... 147% @164% 146% @163% 153% 151% 
9... 147% @164% 146% @163% 153% 151% 
10... 145 @162 144 @161 161 149 
11... 146 @163 145 @162 152 150 
12. 143% @160% 142% @159% 149% 147% 


Kansas City.—After cash wheat in 
Kansas City had reached a peak of 40c 
bu over the July option, pronounced 
weakness developed in both prices and 
premiums. The latter lost about 6c of 
their gain, while prices followed the 
downward trend of futures. More com- 
placency was noticeable late last week 
on the part of mill buyers as the new 
harvest activities were extended and of- 
ferings for later shipment increased. 
Quotations, June 12: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.57@1.61, No. 2 $1.56@1.60, No. 3 $1.54 
@1.57, No. 4 $1.51@1.55; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.49@1.50, No. 2 $1.48@1.49, No. 3 
$1.45@1.47, No. 4 $1.48@1.45. 

Milwaukee.—Cash wheat advanced 1@ 
8c last week. Receipts were light, being 
52 cars, against 41 in the previous week, 
and 34 a year ago. There is a good 
milling and shipping demand. Closing 
quotations, June 12: No. 1 Dakota dark 
northern $1.59@1.66 bu, No. 1 hard win- 
ter $1.57@1.58, No. 1 red winter $1.50 
@1.51, No. 1 durum $1.89@1.40. 


St. Louis.—Fair volume of offerings of 
soft wheat, and very little demand. Or- 
dinary No. 2 red was pressed on buy- 
ers, but met no demand. The lower 
grades unsuitable for milling purposes 
simply could not be worked. Hard 
wheat scarce, but market unsettled and 
not much demand. Receipts last week 
were 113 cars, against 97 in the previous 
week. Cash prices, June 12: No. 2 red 
$1.51@1.53 bu, No. 8 red $1.45; No. 1 
hard $1.60, No. 2 hard $1.57. 

Toledo.—Toledo millers were not bid- 
ding for wheat last week, but the bid of 
the Toledo grain trade was $1.513%, bu 
for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, on 
June 11. 








Trading in Grain Futures—May Transactions 


Revised figures showing the total volume of t 
rading in grain futures during May, 
bee 7 om contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 
a es Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales only, 
there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000’s omitted): 











Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barl f 

Chicago Board of Trade ......... 1,077,789 221,142 50,670 29,685 eee or ee 1.878400 
Chicago Open Board ............ 44,469 5,003 221 - (edt) . -wease 49.695 
Minneapolis Cham. of Commerce. OB,OG8. ..ccses 7,942 3,352 1,958 621 62,219 
Kansas City Board of Trade ..... 30,848 8,685 hes ; 39,767 
Duluth Board of Trade .......... nS? eal est Re pe 3,757 | 11 926 16,292 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange... 6,186 1,415 vewee ‘ > rT. Tee TCT. es 7.601 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 1,499 703 503 OE akan, aioe 27915 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange .... 403 dceeon $4eKs ava 6h ctens Sere "403 

Totals, all markets .......... 1,221,138 236,948 59,570 37,006 1,969 1,547 1,558,178 
Totals, all markets, year ago..... 1,508,037 510,295 154,091 48,149 1,628 1,621 2,223,821 
Chicago Board of Trade year ago. 1,347,285 477,479 Reena - GRWEO . cecss. “caiese 2,004,851 


*Durum wheat, with exception of 143,000 bus spring wheat. 


Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (“short” 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long” side; bushels 000’s 





omitted): 

Wheat 
Sy SE 5 6% dd 40-014 sb 6.040 be ese Bork 85,808 
Ms. ee . 06 00'ns awe 87,483 
April, 1926 96,935 
March, 1926 95,431 
February, 1926 109,023 
January, 1926 111,992 
BPOCGMANNE, BORE cicdcccccdcsccncedvle 110,001 
TE <2 obec ebs se's pekakbok 113,110 
EL, MEE cd al a:b uh Reig dicd cutee wane 111,016 
a eee eee 103,176 


Corn Oats Rye Totals 
53,831 37,618 8,359 185,616 
54,477 42,860 10,230 195,050 
57,876 46,132 13,177 214,120 
59,434 50,350 14,875 220,090 
54,717 53,664 15,015 232,419 
45,959 52,998 12,713 223,662 
45,102 49,503 10,038 214,644 
66,161 50,211 11,730 231,212 
46,647 49,720 11,869 219,252 
46,392 49,351 11,694 210,613 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from ‘the United States, 


in bushels: 


memcpy 
June 5, '26 





Week ending 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 





\y¥ July 1 to—————, 
May 29,'26 June 5, ’26 





Wheat to— June 6, '25 June 6, '25 
BUT.) 6 Baiy 0 $2.66 caeheotae. eames 34,006 = —sevwer 2,839,000 25,368,000 
United Kingdom . 128,000 404,000 140,000 12,100,000 29,654,000 
Other Europe .... 674,000 1,705,000 517,000 19,271,000 65,693,000 
ee ee eee Oe ee COED | 56,000 206,000 12,518,000 51,861,000 
Other countries 624,000 30,000 1,130,000 9,533,000 8,029,000 

-. wMarrrrreryrerre *1,426,000 2,219,000 1,993,000 56,261,000 190,605,000 

BO Vagedieeterckesdvstes 421,000 501,000 75,000 26,170,000 20,484,000 

ee eee ee rae 191,000 200,000 297,000 21,123,000 7,747,000 

ee rery Terry Teter ee 199,000 661,000 239,000 29,223,000 9,633,000 

ened Py rea a eee PTE 114,000 8,000 733,000 11,366,000 48,296,000 


*Including 906,000 bus via Pacific ports. 
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SS 
FIRST WHEAT IN KANSAS City 


Kansas City received its first car 
of wheat from the 1926 harvest on 
June 11. It came from Grandfield, 
Okla., having been transshipped 
from Wichita, Kansas. The wheat 
graded No. 1 hard, 61.8 lbs to the 
bushel, 12.6 per cent moisture, and 
12.48 per cent protein. It was not 
offered for sale on the floor of the 
Board of Trade. The arrival 
missed making a record for this 
market by two days, and would 
have tied a 25-year record had it 
reached here a day sooner. Last 
year the first car arrived June 15, 
Until about five years ago the ay- 
erage date on which new wheat 
reached Kansas City was June 24 
or later. 

















Nashville.—Wheat was quiet last week, 
with prices irregular and tending down. 
ward. Trading was light. No. 2 red, 
with bill, was quoted at $1.69 bu, Nash- 
ville, on June 12, 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on June 12 
was 1%,c lower than on the previous 
Saturday, with stocks showing another 
good increase, but mostly Canadian in 
bond for export. Closing prices, June 
12: spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, do- 
mestic, $1.58 bu; range of sales of bag 
lots of southern by boat last week, $1.57 
@1.59. Of the 419,040 bus received last 
week, 418,812 went to export elevators, 
Receipts of Canadian wheat last week, 
410,570 bus; stock, 976,574. 

Buffalo.—Millers were more interest- 
ed in offerings of spring wheat early last 
week, and there were numerous inquiries, 
with some business resulting. Durum 
offerings continue firm, and soft win- 
ter is in light supply. Quotations, June 
12: No. 2 red wheat, $1.63 bu; No. 2 
red durum, $1.47. 

New York.—The wheat market stead- 
ied down somewhat from the recent 
rapid fluctuations. Conditions previous 
to the issuance of the government report 
were quiet, awaiting these figures, and 
then the market did not react to the 
bullish trend of the report. Export busi- 
ness was very quiet. Quotations, June 
ll: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.80, 
bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.754%; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.7714; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.72; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.55'». 

Philadelphia.—Wheat was firmer early 
last week, but later developed a weaker 
tone and closed dull at a net decline of 
4c. Offerings are light. Practically all 
exports are of bonded Canadian grain. 
Closing quotations, June 12: No. 2 red 
winter, $1.60 bu bid; No. 3, $1.57; No. 4 
$1.55; No. 5, $1.52; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.57. 


Seattle—There was a fair export de- 
mand for wheat last week to fill new 
pareel business worked to the United 
Kingdom, but farmers were not free sell- 
ers at the prices offered. Milling de- 
mand was very light. Quotations, to 
arrive, sacked, coast, June 11: soft and 
western white and Big Bend blue-stem 
and baart, $1.43 bu; hard winter, $1.38; 
western red, $1.87; northern spring, 
$1.39. Futures, basis soft white, bulk, 
coast: July, $1.827%,; September, $1.29%. 


Portland.—With additional export busi- 
ness in parcels worked, demanc for 
wheat has continued very good. The vol- 
ume of business, however, has not beet 
large, as farmers are tight holders, in 
view of the poorer crop conditions. For- 
ward business in new wheat is also re 
ported to be extensive. Closing bi'ls at 
the Merchants’ Exchange on June 12, for 
June delivery: soft white and wester 
white, $1.40 bu; Big Bend _ blue-stem, 
hard white, Federation, hard winter and 
nerthern spring, $1.86; western red, 51.35. 


Toronto.—The western spring \. heal 
market was stronger last week, and 
prices were 8c bu higher. Ontario mills 
were regular purchasers. Quotations, 
June 12: No. 1 northern $1.62 bu, track; 
Bay ports; other grades at Winnipeg 
spreads. There is a good demand for 
milling grades of Ontario soft winter 
wheat, but supplies are hard to get. It 
would appear that farmers have cleaned 
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out their stocks. In sympathy with the 
sdvance in western wheat, prices are 
stronger, the advance being 2c bu. Quo- 
June 12: No. 2 red or white 


jons, 
1143@)1.46 bu, in car lots, f.o,b., ship- 
ping points; wagon lots at mill” doors, 
$1.30@1 BD. 

Liverpool, Eng., May 26.—Business 


was interfered with by the Whitsuntide 
holidays, and millers, although they must 
be pare of wheat and flour, owing to free 
deliveries of the latter during the strike, 
have not yet commenced to buy freely, 
although there are indications that they 
soon will be in the market. The revival 
of continental buying is a feature, pur- 


chases including No. 1 northern Manito- 
ba, to arrive this month, at equal to 58s 
gd qr, and Australian afloat at around 


§ls. It is expected that the Continent 
must continue to buy, for Italy’s import 
requirements until the end of July are 
reckoned at over 2,000,000 qrs, while 
Germany is using much foreign wheat, 
and France is showing interest in Cana- 
dian offers, although the exchange value 
of the frane continues so low as to make 
urchases overseas extremely difficult. 
The smaller European countries, and 
those outside Europe, still are taking fair 
quantities. England is figuring more 
prominently aS an importer, and must 
continue to do so in the near future, for 
the mills again are working normally 
and silo stocks must be at a very low 
point, afier supplying most of the grist 
during and since the strike. 


Londow, Eng., May 26—The wheat 
market has been firm throughout the 
week, and prices have moved against 
buyers. No..1 northern Manitoba for 
May shipment is quoted at 59s 6d@59s 
14d, with further sellers at 59s 6d. No. 
2 northern Manitoba, arrived, is quoted 
at 59s Sd, while parcels due within a 
week realize 58s 6d, and for May ship- 
ment 58s. No. 8 northern Manitoba, on 
passage, is quoted at 56s, and July ship- 
ment 55s 38d. No. 2 mixed durum for 
May shipment sold at 53s 3d, and for 
June shipment at 53s. No. 2 hard win- 
ter for July shipment is offered at 52s 


6d, and July-August at 51s 6d. Aus- 
tralian wheat on passage is quoted at 59s 
@59s 9d, according to date of arrival. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported f the week ending June 12, in 
bushels (00's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .1,0271,216 710 4813,885 6,290 
Kansas City... 290 649 450 4731,076 1,677 
Chicago ...... 294 269 391 308 ee ee 
New York ...1,450 1,102 1,659 1,022 1,267 1,440 
Boston coe 0 «oe 220 16 70 39 
Baltimore .... 419 100 237 53 1,097 3,737 
Philadelphia... 95 141 56 282 706 1,794 
Milwaukee ... 7 4 17 53 ee ee 
Duluth-Sup... 909 1,5221,813 2,062 1,945 7,277 


Toledo sccee wae 24 34 0 . es 
-- 4,032 6,800 


*Buffalo .....2,682 2,759 1,046 

tNashville ... 1 9 33 6 131 34 
*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 

lake and canal. f¢Figures for 10 days end- 

ing June 11, 





Imports of flour into the Bahamas for 
April, 1926, were 3,228 bbls from Canada, 
and 84 from the United States. 


COARSE GRAINS - 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
at Minneapolis for the week ending June 
12, and the closing prices on June 14, 
respectively: No. 3 white oats, 383%,@ 
41 \yc, 388%, @39%c; No. 2 rye, 87@91%c, 
894,@90\%4c; barley, 56@66c, 56@66c. 

Duluth—Shipping houses report a 
slow outside demand for oats, with little 
business. Offsetting this has been a pret- 
ty fair local absorption by elevators and 
feeders. Receipts ran spotted last week, 
and the trade regarded them as small. 
Mills bought a few cars. Bids on No. 
8 white advanced %%c to a 2c discount 
under the Chicago July delivery. June 
12, No. 8 white spot or to arrive closed 
at 40%c. Cash rye continues in good 
local demand, buyers taking everything 
offered, at fairly strong prices. Ergotty 
stuff meets sale almost as readily as the 
better grades, providing offerings show 
good weight and condition. Poor and 
thin samples go slower. Poor crop pros- 
pects have not stimulated outside buying 
interest. A few low offers straggle in. 
Eastern and export are slow to follow 
advances. No. 1 closed, June 12, at 2c 
over the July at 91%,4c. 


Milwaukee.—Cash rye advanced 3c last 
week in sympathy with futures and the 
fact that supplies are becoming exhaust- 
ed. Demand is good. Oats samples 
closed lc higher, and barley was un- 
changed, but firm. Quotations, June 12: 
No. 2 rye, 92%4c bu; No. 3 white oats, 
42@42Y,c; malting barley, 63@73c. 


Nashville.—The movement of oats was 
smaller last week, with the market 
steady. New crop Texas were offered, 
but prices were too high for shippers 
here. Quotations, June 12: No. 2 white, 
5lc bu; No. 3 white, 501,c. 

Boston.—A steady market was report- 
ed for oats last week, with a fair de- 
mand, For shipment, all-rail, fancy 40- 
42 lbs were quoted on June 12 at 58@ 
59c bu, fancy 38-40 lbs 57@58c, regular 
838-40 Ibs 56@57c, regular 36-38 lbs 55@ 
56c, and regular 34-36 Ibs 54@55c; for 
lake-and-rail shipment, regular 38-40 lbs 
56@57c, and regular 34-36 lbs 54@55c. 

Buffalo—Rail oats are _ neglected. 
While a few cars were sold here last 
week, most buyers were supplied, and 
there was no sale for cereals and the few 
No. 2 white offered. Quotations, June 
12: No. 2 white, 48%4c bu. Barley is 
neglected, with light offerings and no 
change in prices. Quotations, June 12: 
in store, ex-lake, 48-lb malting 70c, all- 
rail 85c. There is no interest in rye. 
Stocks are well cleaned up, and there 
are no track offerings. 

Philadelphia—Oats last week were 
somewhat irregular, but close at a net 
advance of 1%c. Offerings are light, 
while demand is moderate. Quotations, 
June 12: No. 2 white, 524%4,@53%c bu; 
No. 3 white, 514,@52%c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, June 12: No. 
2 white, domestic, 511,c bu; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 501,¢. 

Toronto.—Oats, barley -and rye are 
practically unchanged in price. Quota- 
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tions, June 12: Ontario oats 45@47c bu, 
in car lots, f.o.b., country points, ac- 
cording to freights; barley, 64@66c; rye, 
79@82c; No. 8 Canadian western oats 
514, ¢, c.i.f., Bay ports; No. 1 feed, 49c; 
sample grades, 46@48c. 
Winnipeg.—Trading in coarse grain 
futures was only moderate last week. 
Reports of generally poor conditions in 
rye producing countries gave this grain 
a little strength locally, but otherwise 
the market was without feature. Cash 
oats and barley enjoyed a little demand, 
but this was soon satisfied. Prices have 
followed those of wheat. Quotations, 
June 12: cash No, 2 Canadian western 
oats, 5054c bu; barley, 613%,4c; rye, 893,4c. 
Barley—Receipts, Shi ts and Stock 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 





week ending June 12, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 292 183 200 226 2,048 689 


Kansas City .. .. 1 5 7 #4157 144 
Chicago ...... 260 120 32 37 ee - 
New York .... 93 355 104 422 83 621 
Boston ....... ee 22 es ee 14 36 
Baltimore .... 10 se 338 18 28 38 
Philadelphia . 1 4 acta es 4 49 
Milwaukee ... 191 128 30 39 oe ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 59 344 50 204 454 662 
*Buffalo ..... 630 221 298 -» 800 414 


*Receipts are by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 
Rye—Receipts, Shi ts and Stock 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 





week ending June 12, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 41 80 24 443,359 419 
Kansas City .. 1 1 2 2 43 7 
Chicago ...... 22 7 3 1 oe ae 
New York .... 8 20 107 +» 116 284 
Boston ....... ee 6 oe oe 3 388 
Baltimore .... 3 +s we 62 30 401 
Philadelphia ... 20 a. 9 5 55 
Milwaukee ... 17 9 9 9 eo se 
Dul.-Superior.. 232 76 «#108 59 4,360 2,677 
*Buffalo ..... 206 -- 482 340 oe 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 
Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending June 12, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1926 1925 1926 1926 1926 1925 
Minneapolis. 275 686 466 421 15,893 13,406 
Kansas City 34 161 43 67 752 568 
Chicago ...1,038 878 630 645 eee 
New York... 485 418 139 358 548 
Boston ..... 8 13 ae e* 23 
Baltimore .. 25 62 20 75 183 


1,032 
8 


Philadelphia 22 156 21 20 170 569 
Milwaukee... 157 6504 108 259 eee ose 
Duluth-Sup. 222 386 416 732 10,084 6,271 
Toledo ..... 90 51 181 166 eee eee 
*Buffalo ... 419 741 216 2,644 2,290 


tNashville.. 172 206 232 406 (246 199 

*Receipts are by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. {Figures for 10 days end- 
ing June 11. 





LARGE ATTENDANCE EXPECTED 

Burrato, N. Y.—It is expected that 
about 5,000 dealers will attend the con- 
ventions in Rochester of the retail and 
wholesale grocers’ associations, and also 
that of the food brokers, which will be 
held June 21-24. It is anticipated that 
many of those present will later proceed 
to the Philadelphia Sesquicentennial Ex- 
position. 






Corn *% PRODUCTS | 


Much improved prospects for the corn 
crop, in addition to a considerable in- 
crease in the visible supply in the United 
States, caused the corn futures market to 
decline last week, although one or two 
days of strength were experienced. The 
high price for hogs and the comparative- 
ly poor pasturage this year make many 
believe that corn will not be marketed 
so freely as the large yield last year 
would have indicated. Added to this, 
heavy rains in Argentina during the corn 
harvest caused much of that country’s 
large crop to be stored in a damp condi- 
tion. Corn prices there are so low that 
farmers are refraining from marketing 
their grain. Shipments are gradually in- 
creasing, however, and may become a 
bear factor in the United States market, 
as the low price of Argentine corn un- 
doubtedly will greatly reduce United 
States’ sales abroad. 





St. Lowis.—Trading in corn is light, the 
bulk of the business being local. The 
continued lack of anything of a construc- 
tive nature is having a demoralizing ef- 
fect on values, as many of the former 
strong supporters are voicing the opinion 
that the present range is about all that 
the market can stand. Receipts were 
1,017 cars, against 771 in the previous 
week. Cash prices, June 12: No. 2 corn 
72@73c bu, No. 8 corn 69c, No. 4 corn 
68c, No. 5 corn 65@66c, No. 6 corn 61c; 
No. 1 yellow 72@73c, No. 2 yellow 72c, 
No. 3 yellow 70@7lc, No. 4 yellow 68@ 
69c, No. 5 yellow 66@67c, No. 6 yellow 
65c; No. 2 white 75@76c, No. 8 white 73 
@i74c, No. 4 white 70c. 


New Orleans—Demand for corn was 
fair last week, and several sales were 
made. Shipment through this port dur- 
ing the week ended May 10 was 67,890 
bus. London took 12,000, and became a 
corn buyer through this port for the first 
time in months. Progreso took 31,700 
bus, and Havana 9,400. Prices, on May 
10: No. 2 yellow corn 98¥%c bu, No. 3 
974%2c; No. 2 white 984%4c, No. 3 97%c; 
grits, $2.12; cream meal, $2.12%, and 
standard meal $2.071%4, in 98's; hominy 
feed, $1.35 per 100 lbs; bran, $1.40; 
shorts, $1.60; yellow chops, $1.79. 


Minneapolis—A better demand for 
feed corn is reported. Poultry feed 
manufacturers want yellow corn, but lit- 
tle is arriving for sale. It is expected 
that recent rains and higher prices may 
encourage freer shipments from Iowa. 
Stacks of kiln-dried corn are compara- 
tively light, so that elevators are also on 
the lookout for yellow corn. No. 2 yel- 
low is quoted at 3@5c bu under Chicago 
September; No. 3, 6@8c under; No. 4 
10@13e under; No. 5, 14@17c under. 
Demand for mixed corn is slow, at 3@5c 
under yellow. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 12 
was 68@73'2c; the closing price on June 
14 was 69%2@71%c. White corn meal 
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was quoted at Minneapolis on June 15 at 
$4.90@5 and yellow at $4.70@480 per 
200 Ibs. 

Nashville—Shipments of corn to the 
South last week were not as brisk as in 
the previous week. Prices were firm. 
Quotations, June 12: No. 2 white 88¢ bu, 
No. 3 white 8642c; No. 2 yellow 86%, 
No. 3 yellow 854c. Corn meal is quiet 
and steady. Quotations: bolted, in pa- 
per bags, 93@98c bu; bulk, 90@92c. 

Kaneas City—Cash prices, June 12: 
white corn, No. 2 734%2@74'c¢ bu, No. 3 
12@71342c, No. 4 69@71c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 7414@175'42c, No. 3 782@74e, No. 4 
10%,@72c; mixed corn, No. 2 78@73%/, 
No. 3 MNYz@72'2e, No. 4 68'/,@70Y2c ; 
cream meal, $3.50 bbl, 100-lb cotton 
sacks; corn bran $24 ton, hominy feed 
$24. 

Milwaukee—Corn advanced 2c bu last 
week, the cash basis remaining strong 
under moderate offerings and a good de- 
mand, which is particularly keen for 
fresh shelled. Industries and shippers 
are in the market. Receipts were light, 
being 98 cars, against 181 in the previous 
week, and 94 a year ago. Quotations, 
June 12: No. 8 white, 72%,@738%c bu; 
No. 8 yellow, 782%@74%4c; No. 3 mixed, 
712% @73%. 

Memphis.—Corn meal is moving nor- 
mally to the consumer, but jobbers are 
buying little, expecting lower prices. 
Brokers have been firmer for several 
days, but buying has been only of single 
curs. Cream, basis 24's, was quoted on 
June 10 at$3.75@4 bbl. Corn is mov- 
ing slowly, but is firmer. Cash No. 3 
white was quoted at 80'2c bu on June 10, 
No. 3 yellow 79%%c, and No. 3 mixed 
I7/ec. Corn bran is firmer, and offer- 
ing at $23 ton, with buyers scarce. 

Baltimore.—Corn is 1@2c bu higher 
than a week ago, with both offerings and 
demand light. Spot sales reported of 
southern corn last week were 1,500 bus 
No. 1 mixed at 72¢ and 1,111 No. 2 yel- 
low at 74c, with 2,200 bus No. 2 spot for 
export at 7342c. Closing prices, June 12: 
No. 2 spot, 73'2c; No. 3 spot, Tle; do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, 78c, or 2c up 
from last week. Corn meal is nominally 
unchanged and quiet at $1.97@2.12 per 
100 lbs. 

Buffalo.—Larger track receipts, an in- 
crease in offerings and a less active de- 
mand featured corn trading last week. 
Local dealers and industries could not be 
interested, and eastern demand was lim- 
ited at the close. Some lake corn inter- 
ested buyers, and sales were put through. 
Local industries report a steady demand 
at unchanged prices for corn goods. Yel- 
low hominy is more in demand, with of- 
ferings limited. Quotations, June 12: 
cracked corn, $34 ton; corn feed meal, 
$33.50; gluten, 23 per cent, $37.15. 

Philadelphia.—Corn last week was al- 
ternately higher and lower, but shows 
little net change, compared with values 
ruling June 5. Supplies are small, and 
there is very little doing. Quotations, 
June 12: car lots for export, No. 2, 72% 
@712%c; No. 8, 704@71%c; No. 4, 67% 
@68%c. The market for corn goods is 
firmer under small supplies, but demand 
is only moderate. Quotations, June 12, 
in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried granulated yel- 
low and white meal, fancy, $2.45@2.65; 
white cream meal, fancy, $2.45@2.65; 
pearl hominy and grits, $2.45@2.65. 

Boston.—Corn is firm, with good de- 
mand, No, 2 yellow for shipment all- 
rail was quoted, on June 12, at 82@94c 
bu and No. 8 yellow 89@938c; for lake- 
and-rail shipment, No. 2 yellow 87@90c, 
and No. 8 yellow 86@89c. Hominy feed 
was in fair demand, with the market 
firmly held at $82 ton, in sacks. Gluten 
feed was unchanged at $40.40 ton, in 100- 
lb sacks, with little inquiry. Granulated 
yellow corn meal was firmer and in bet- 
ter demand at $2.25, with bolted yellow 
at $2.20 and feeding meal and cracked 
corn at $1.85, all in 100-lb sacks, 

Montreal.—Corn is still in good de- 
mand by country buyers. On June 12, 
American No. 8 yellow was quoted at 86c 
bu, ex-store. Granulated corn meal was 
quoted at $2.65 and white corn flour $3 
@3,10, both in 98-lb jutes, less 1 per cent 
cash discount. 

Liverpool, Hng., May 26.—The con- 
tinued slow consumptive demand for corn 
in this country has had a weakening in- 
fluence on spot values. Plate at Liver- 
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pool has declined 2%2d per cental, and 
other grades about 1d. Cargoes afloat 
are unchan, to 3d lower, some sales 
being made at 28s 6d@28s 9d qr. There 
are many complaints in Argentina of the 
present unremunerative value of corn to 
the grower, and representations are be- 
ing made to the Argentine government 
asking for financial protection to grow- 
ers, as present prices are causing heavy 
losses. 


Corn—Keceipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as yeported 
for the week ending June 12, in bushels 
(000’'s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 167 121 $1 105 435 374 
Kansas City... 297 427 301 5253,335 3,071 


Chicago ..... 3,5621,372 696 809 


New York..... 55 | 17 7 32 57 
SOG sesende 11 ch ss ae 12 6 
Baltimore .... 18 16 .. .. 197 98 


Philadelphia.. 12 15 38 6 152 149 
Milwaukee ... 145 140 33 73 oe *" 
Dul.-Superior.. 7 81- es 50 9 63 
NOD  o0beece 133 33 49 33 ne ae 
*Buffalo ..... 129 800 33 .- 3,113 1,632 
tNashville ... 183 93 212 1061 57 154 

*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. ftFigures for 10 days end- 
ing June 11. 





Except for a sudden decline of 3c on 
June 10, which was recovered the next 
day, flaxseed futures were held firmly all 
last week and closed on June 14 about 
%c higher than on the previous Tuesday. 
The large Argentine crop seems to meet 
with no difficulty in being marketed, as 
large arrivals at Argentine ports are 
quickly disposed of and the Buenos Aires 
market remains strong. Another bull 
factor last week was the announcement 
of a probable decline of 5,000,000 bus 
in the Indian production. The price was 
also helped by the much better demand 
for oil which developed last week. 

Well-informed opinion is to the effect 
that the future course of the market is 
dependent on the crop in the United 
States. The recent rains in the North- 
west undoubtedly have been of the great- 
est benefit to it, and there is a possibility 
that farmers will sow more acreage to 
flax than they originally intended, as in 
certain districts the prolonged drouth has 
destroyed other crops which may be re- 
placed with flax. No official estimate of 
the acreage sown will be available until 
the United States July crop report is 
issued about July 10. 

The demand for linseed oil has much 
improved, and although eastern mills are 
obtaining the majority of the business, 
owing to their better position for dealing 
with Argentine seed, mills west of Buf- 
falo find the small lot business coming 
their way fairly satisfactory. Linseed 
meal was in better demand last week, 
and prices were held firmly in spite of 
larger production, 


Minneapolis.—Crushers report that in- 
quiry for linseed meal has dropped off 
since June 12, buyers probably Taine of 
the view that the price is too high. De- 
mand was reasonably active prior to the 
week end. Shipping directions are com- 
ing in in good volume, and orders are 
being well taken care of. Linseed meal is 
quoted at $47 ton at Minneapolis, $48.50 
at Chicago, $47 at Toledo, and $45@46 
at Buffalo, business having picked up 
considerably at the latter point. 

The export market is reported as quiet 
but firm. Crushers are sold out for June 
shipment, and have only a limited amount 
to offer for July and August. Cake is 
quoted at $40 ton, f.a.s.. New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -~———Duluth——, 

Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
June 8...$2.32% 2.31 2.82% 2.81% 2.88% 
June 9... 2.84 2.32% 2.88% 2.82% 2.356% 
June 10... 2.29% 2.28% 2.29% 2.29% 2.31% 
June 11... 2.82% 2.81% 2.32% 2.81% 2.33% 
June 12... 2.838% 2.31% 2.38% 2.32 2.34 
June 14... 2.34 2.32% 2.838% 2.32% 2.34% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
June 12, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis ... 9,656 13,626 2,586 3,486 
Duluth .....6. 9,114 15,965 17,884 14,740 
Totals ...... 18,770 29,490 10,420 18,226 





Duluth.—A slight increase in demand, 
indifference of holders to let go and lack 
of rain over the Northwest strengthened 
the futures market and caused a sub- 
stantial boost in quotations. Most of 
the limited business passed in the near 
delivery. Just at the close, on June 12, 
buyers advanced bids and the market 
became firm, showing mixed gains over 
June 5 of 4%c for July, 34¥2c for Septem- 
ber and 5c for October. The latter two 
finished on a parity. The top premium 
on No. 1 spot advanced Ic to %4c under 
to 3c over July. A good cash demand 
cleaned up offerings. Not a pound was 
reported shipped out for the week ended 
June 12, and stocks increased materially. 

Milwaukee—Linseed meal has reacted 
from its recent low point, and is quoted 
semewhat higher. Demand is better, al- 
though hardly satisfactory. Inquiry for 
summer shipment is again active, and 
sales for prompt delivery have increased. 
Quotation, June 12, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$48@49.50 ton. 

Chicago.—An improvement in demand 
for linseed meal is noticeable. With re- 
ports of crushers curtailing production, 
mixers and dealers are covering their 
near-by requirements. Prices are un- 
changed to a little firmer. Linseed meal 
was quoted, June 12, at $48@48.50 ton, 
Chicago. 

Buffalo—tLinseed meal supplies are 
ample and demand fair. Quotations, 
June 12: 31 per cent, $45.50 ton; 32 per 
cent, $46.50; 34 per cent, $47.50... 

Boston.—Linseed meal was very firm 
last week, with light offerings, and prices 
advanced $3 ton. On June 12 Buffalo 
offered pure 32 per cent meal at $49.70 
ton, and 34 per cent at $51.20, in sacks, 
prompt and June shipment. Demand for 
shipment during July and August was 
quiet, with prices $1 over prompt and 
June. 

Pittsburgh.—Receivers report a slow 
demand for linseed meal. Buyers are 
inclined hold off, expecting lower 
prices. ost sales last week were in 
small lots for immediate delivery. Quo- 
tation, June 12, $48.90 ton. 


Winnipeg.—According to local manu- 
facturers, export demand for linseed 
cake and meal is slackening. The volume 
ot domestic sales is well maintained, 
however, and -is still sufficient to take 
care of the mills’ output. Prices remain 
at their old level. Quotations, June 12: 
cake, in bags, $42 ton, and meal $44. 
Demand for flaxseed has shown some 
improvement, investment buying giving 
this grain additional strength. Quota- 
tion, June 12, $1.95%4¢ bu. 


Toronto.—Linseed meal is meeting with 
a steady inquiry. Quotations are un- 
changed, and on June 12 were $54.25@ 
56.25 ton, in car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

Liverpool, Eng., May 26.— Linseed 
cakes are firm, with rather more inquiry. 
American linseed cakes sold last week 
for May seaboard at £9 15s, £9 16s 8d 
and £9 17s 6d, but these covered short 
sales made at £9 10s. Argentine linseed 
cake, May-June shipment, was offered at 
£9 15s, and a cargo of 1,000 tons Rus- 
sian for July at £9, c.i.f., United King- 
dom ports, a bid of £8 10s being refused. 
Fl A ww ipt » Ship +, and ee L 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 12, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 








Minneapolis .. 73 104 12 8 563 310 

Chicago ...... 70 5 oe oe oe es 

Dul.-Superior.. 54 106 ee 67 733 265 
SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—Screenings are holding 
firm at the advance noted a week ago. 
All varieties are scarce, hardly enough 
being offered to establish a market. 
Light-weight screenings are quoted nomi- 
nally at $7@10 ton, medium $10@12 and 
heavy seeds $12@15.50. 

Kansas City.—Very light demand ex- 
ists for screenings. Prices are unchanged 
from a week ago. Quotations, June 12, 
basis Kansas City: good to choice, $1.15 
@1.25 bu; ordinary to good, 75c@$1; 
light weight, $10@20 ton; elevator dust, 
$1@5. 

Toronto.—The steady business which 
has been experienced in this market all 
season continues. Demand is keeping up 





June 16, 19% 















well. Quotations are unchanged, and @ 
June 12 recleaned standard Screening 
were quoted at $26 ton, delivered, Os 
tario points. 

W innipeg.—Quotation, June 12, 
screenings $3 ton, Fort William basis 








POOR PASTURAGE FORCES 
FEEDING OF GRAIN RATiox 
Rocuestrer, N. Y.—Dairymen are , 
the market for much more grain a, 
ground feeds than is seasonal. By, 
now, when cows have been turned out » 
grass, a good many of the best dairyme, 
supplement this with a substantial grais 
ration. Pastures are much below averay 
This condition is reflected in the dea 
sion of dairymen to maintain May prics 
for milk through June. This is almog 
unprecedented, June regularly being ti 
low month on milk prices here. 





OATMEAL | 





London, Eng., May 26.—With rathe 
more selling pressure, oatmeal, while stij 
quiet, has slightly declined in spot value, 
without creating any expansion in yo. 
ume. The result has been that fres 
business for shipment can only be dom 
at some further reduction on the part of 
mills in America and Canada. The m 
jority of them are now willing to accep 
further business on a basis of 37s, cif. 
for rolled oats, and 36s for oatmeal, ani 
although there has been an occasion 
bid sent out at about Is less than thes 
figures, mills are reported to be unvwil- 
ing to reduce their present quotations. 

Belfast, Ireland, May 25.—There is w 
improvement in demand for oatmeal, any 
business passing being chiefly of « hand- 
to-mouth character, for spot or passage 
goods. Prices are irregular, medium oat- 
meal being quoted as low as 35s per ® 
Ibs, c.i.f., Belfast, and 6d more Dublin, 
plus duty for shipment from seaboard 
American mills seemed to be the most 
consistently pressing for business at these 
figures, for while Canadian mills have o- 
casionally been in line it was not for 
long, their prices being very erratic 
Flaked oatmeal is quoted at 36s per 
lbs, c.i.f., Belfast, and a similar pric 
Dublin, for June shipment. Demand for 
oatmeal is not as good as one would er 
pect at this time of the year, in fact, 
trade as a whole has been most disap 
pointing. Prices on spot are not quite s 
low as shipment figures, as merchants 
generally are quoting Is@1s 6d _ sack 
above these figures, but find it difficult 
to make sales. 

Toronto—The demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal shows no improvement, this 
being a slow month for these products 
Prices have not changed for some weeks 
Quotations, June 12: rolled oats #6.30@ 
6.50 bbl, in two 98-lb jute bags, mixed 
cars, delivered, with 40c off to jobbers; 
oatmeal, in two 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Demand for rolled oats in 
packages continues fair, with prices w- 
changed. Bulk rolled oats is in slightly 
better demand, and prices are advan 
being quoted on June 12 at §3.15 per 
90-lb bag, jute, less 1 per cent for cash 
Oatmeal advanced to $3.47 per 98 lbs 
jute, less 1 per cent cash discount. 

Winnipeg.—Sales of rolled oats ané 
oatmeal in western Canada, although 
small, are normal for the season of the 
year, and prices are stationary. Quots 
tions, June 12: rolled oats in 80-lb bag 
$2.75, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 pet 
cent over rolled oats. 

Chicago.—The oat products trade cot- 
tinues very good, and mills are able t0 
maintain steady operations. Rolled oats 
were quoted, June 12, at $2.30 per 90-l 
sack, and oatmeal at $2.55 per 100 lbs. 

Minneapolis —Rolled oats were quote 
on June 15 at $2.45 per 90 Ibs. 

Boston.—Receivers report a good de 
mand for rolled oatmeal, with the ma 
ket steady at $2.75 for rolled and $3 
for cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal is in small sup- 
ply and a shade firmer, in sympathy 
with the strength of raw mate 
Trade, however, is quiet. Quotation, 
June 12, $8@3.20 per 90-Ib sack fo 
ground, 
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Seen 


with operations, but it is believed that this report is exaggerated. 


Rains Help the Spring Wheat Crop 


Good rains in the Northwest last week greatly helped the outlook for the 
spring wheat crop in the United States, while reports from Canada indi- 
cate that the condition there is well above average. The winter wheat crop 
is now in the midst of harvest, and the preliminary results in the southwest 
of the United States are good. Wet weather is reported to be interfering 


The 


yields so far obtained are good, and the quality of the grain is said to be 
ver satisfactory. Many are of the opinion that the recent rains in the North- 
ont have done little real good to crops, but it is believed that they are the 
usual pessimists whose reports generally are greatly less than the actual 


yield I 


roves to be. 


In Europe, conditions continue to be unsatisfactory and it now seems 


certain that the crop will be under that of last year. 


Rains in Argentina 


have put the ground into very favorable condition for this year’s crop. 


PRAIRIE PROVINCES REPORT 
CROPS IN GOOD CONDITION 


The condition of the grain crops in the 


ovinces is generally excellent, 


yrairie pr 
pon A to a report issued by the do- 
minion bureau of statistics. In the At- 
lantie provinces, in Quebec and Ontario, 
the spring everywhere has been late and 
the growing backward. Very little seed- 
ing had been done by the end of May. In 
the counties surrounding Montreal the 
situation is more encouraging. 

Reseeding, following high winds in 
Manitoba which caused the soil to drift, 
was necessary only in rare instances. In 
Saskatchewan, the report states that 
rains have been of much benefit. There 


were slight frosts in British Columbia 
late in May. 


Rain Helps Crops in Northwest 
Mrsyr,poiis, Mryn.—Crop conditions 


in the 


Northwest are 


very spotted. 


Drouth seems to have taken a heavy toll 


in portions of South Dakota. 


Over the 


week end, however, heavy rains have 
fallen and, while late, are expected to 


improve the outlook somewhat. 


Minne- 


sota was thoroughly drenched. Redfield, 
Sioux Falls and Yankton, S. D., report- 
ed precipitation of over an inch, while 
several points in Montana reported a 


half inch or more. 


Showers were report- 


ed from many points in North Dakota. 
Altogether, the outlook is improved over 
a week ago, with added moisture, cessa- 
tion of high winds and lower tempera- 


tures, 


The condition of the growing crop in 
North Dakota is fair, but it is expected 


to head out rather short. 


upon the 
say that, 


Much depends 
weather from now on. Some 
even with ideal conditions, a 


poor average crop is the best that can 


be looked 


for. 


Throughout southern Minnesota, crop 


reports are uniformly favorable. 


A few 


stations, however, do not look for over 
a half crop. The northern half of the 
state seems to have had all the moisture 


it needs, 
good, 


so that conditions there are 


While recent rains have improved pros- 
pects in South Dakota, well-posted ob- 
servers declare that the state cannot 
harvest this year over a half crop at 


best. 


Around Brookings and Redfield 


many fields of wheat have been plowed 
up and reseeded to forage crops. 
Too great dependence cannot be placed 


on early estimates. 


Ordinarily the trade 


takes a pessimistic view, and the crop 
usually turns out better than expected. 
The heavy rains the last few days can- 
not help but be of much benefit, espe- 
cially with a continuance of present mod- 
erate temperatures. 


Believes in Lower Oklahoma Yield 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—While the 
federal estimate of the Oklahoma wheat 
yield is over 63,000,000 bus, and that of 
the State about 56,000,000, the difference 
being due to different acreage estimates, 
“. H. Linzee, state grain inspector, be- 
lieves the yield may fall considerably 
below these figures. This statement was 
made after a tour of the southwestern 
counties, in many fields of which he 
found the heads unusually small and 


light, 


He is now on a tour of western 
and northwestern counties. 


SUBNORMAL CONDITION OF 
CROPS SHOWN IN REPORT 


The condition of winter wheat on June 
1 indicates that a crop of about 543,300,- 
000 bus may be harvested, according to 
a report of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This is a decline of 
only about 5,000,000 bus for the United 
States from the forecast of a month ago. 
There has been a decline of over 13,000,- 
000 in prospects in Kansas and Nebras- 
ka, due to drouth, and an improvement 
of 5,000,000 in Texas, due to very favor- 
able moisture conditions. The soft win- 
ter wheat states of Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois show combined an increased pros- 
pect of nearly 5,000,000 bus. The soft 
white wheat states of Idaho, Washington, 
and Oregon combined show a decline in 
prospects of 2,000,000 bus since a month 
ago, with moisture conditions at the be- 
ginning of June unfavorable. 

The condition of spring wheat on June 
1 is estimated to have been 78.5 per cent. 
The lowest June 1 condition previously 
reported was 82.3 in 1924, and the aver- 
age during the last 10 years has been 
89.9. In North Dakota, the leading spring 
wheat state, the condition of 78 per cent 
compares with a 10-year average of 88. 
The condition of the crop is below usual 
average in every state of the spring 
wheat belt, from Minnesota to Washing- 
ton and Oregon. In the Far Northwest 
both the winter and spring wheat crops 
are suffering from lack of moisture, and 
the final yield will depend largely on con- 
ditions during the remainder of the sea- 
son. 

During June, prospects for rye de- 
clined in nearly all parts of the country, 
and the present outlook is for low yields 
in all important states, with prospects 
particularly unpromising in the two lead- 
ing ones, North Dakota and Minnesota. 
The condition of the rye crop of the 
United States on June 1 was 73.4, which 
is 13 points below the 10-year average 
and substantially the lowest June 1 con- 
dition on record. 


Kansas Expects Fifth Largest Crop 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Kansas has a June 
promise of the fifth largest wheat crop 
in its history, according to the monthly 
report of the state board of agriculture. 
The forecast is for 136,306;000 bus. Loss 
from drouth and heat in May was about 
6,000,000 bus, but the promise is still for 
a crop over 60,000,000 bus larger than 
in 1925. 

“Temperatures in May were decidedly 
too high and moisture was deficient,” the 
report said. “During the final two weeks 
of the month wheat was badly burned 
in northwestern sections of the state. 
Prospects were reduced in others, but 
not seriously. Since May 30 cooler 
weather has been favorable to a good 
fill, and much of the wheat has had light 
rains. No possible break in the weather 
could make a good crop in the north- 
western part of the state, but, at the 
worst, none of this section is as bad off 
as the north central counties were a year 
ago. The average condition on June 1 
was rated as 70 per cent of normal, 
compared with 83 per cent on May 1 
and a 10-year June average of 71. 

“About 100,000,000 bus of this year’s 
wheat will be produced in the south 
central, southwestern and central coun- 


ties of the state. Reno, Sumner and 
Ford counties, with over 5,000,000 bus 
each, promise to be the banner counties 
in point of total production.” 


Private Estimate Made for Kansas 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—A total crop in 
Kansas of 149,877,800 bus is indicated 
in a compilation by C. V. Topping, sec- 
retary of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, Kansas City, from reports made 
by members of that association as of 
June 5. Light yields are shown by 
northern counties, but the southern and 
central parts of the state promise good 
yields and little abandonment of acre- 
age. 


Good Southwestern Harvest Resulis 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—The harvesting of the 1926 
wheat crop is in full swing this week in 
Oklahoma, Texas and southern Kansas, 
and the weather conditions are nearly 
ideal. The first yields reported in all 
sections are good, running as high as 35 
bus an acre, and others producing 20 
bus or more. The quality of wheat also 
promises to be high over all of the 
Southwest. While early movement of 
the new crop is expected to be heavy, no 
car shortage is reported. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 
Nebraska Prospects Improved 

Omana, Nes.—Reports received here 
on the condition of the Nebraska winter 
wheat crop are rather conflicting. The 
government report as of June 1 gives 
the state 35,139,000 bus, compared with 
31,661,000 harvested last year. After the 
data for this report was gathered the 
crop suffered serious deterioration from 
drouth. Within the last week, however, 
fairly good rains have fallen over the 
winter wheat belt, and the crop has been 
considerably improved thereby. It seems 
to be the consensus of opinion that at 
best the state will not produce more 
than 30,000,000 bus winter wheat. 


Good Prospects in Saline 

Sativa, Kansas.—Two crop experts 
visited Saline and adjacent counties last 
week, George Bryant, the crop statis- 
tician for Lampson Bros., Chicago, and 
N. C. Murray, of the Clement-Curtis 
Grain Co., Chicago. According to Mr. 
Bryant's report the north half of this 
county looks very promising, an average 
yield being conceded for the entire coun- 
ty and some fields promising more than 
an average. There are a few prema- 
turely ripened fields in the county, mak- 
ing harvest a little early, and cutting 
has begun in scattered places. This 
week it is expected that it will begin in 
earnest in Saline County. 


Light Crop in Missouri 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—What wheat there is in 
southern Illinois is beginning to turn 
rapidly, due to excessively hot weather 
last week. However, the acreage is very 
small, and the stand is thin on such 
fields as were not put into other crops 
this spring. Certain sections, mainly in 
the bottom lands, have fared better than 
the average for the territory. Conditions 
in central Missouri are much the same. 
Some of the wheat in the bottom lands 
is fairly good, but the state will pro- 
duce the lightest crop for many years. 


Winter Wheat Outlook Worse 

New York, N. Y.—<According to the 
state federation crop report for June, 
issued by the New York state depart- 
ment of farms and markets, the cold, 
dry May weather has proved unfavor- 
able to many farm crops in this state, 
and winter wheat shows deterioration 
from earlier reports. The condition of 
66 per cent on June 1 is among the 
lowest condition figures on record. The 
New York state crop is now forecast at 
3,933,000 bus, compared with 5,850,000 
produced last year. 


Oregon Outlook Less Satisfactory 

PortLanD, Orecon.—Crop prospects in 
this state are less satisfactory. Winter 
wheat is withstanding the drouth well in 
most places, but in parts of the mid- 
Columbia region is seriously injured, and 
in some localities has failed to make 
recovery from the earlier dry spell in 
April. Spring wheat is good in most 
western counties, but is suffering from 
lack of moisture elsewhere, except where 
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irrigated. Frosts in the latter part of 
May caused considerable injury to small 
grains in northeastern and central locali- 
ties. Rust is somewhat prevalent in 
parts of the Willamette valley. Some 
barley has been cut in Jackson County. 
The warm weather was favorable for 
corn, which is generally well advanced. 
The condition of winter wheat in Ore- 
gon is placed at 89 per cent, against 97 
per cent a month ago, and the indicated 
production is 18,797,000 bus. Spring 
wheat condition is put at 89 per cent. 


Conditions Excellent in Tennessee 

Nasuvitte, Tenn.—Growing wheat in 
Tennessee is still in fine condition. If 
rain does not interfere, it is expected 
that the bulk of the crop will be har- 
vested by the end of this week. The 
stand is reported to be very heavy, and 
hailstorms might cause considerable dam- 
age. The crop is estimated by the Ten- 
nessee department of agriculture at 4,- 
500,000 bus. 


Better Weather in Ohio 

Torepo, On1to.—The weather has been 
cool, but turned warmer and more sea- 
sonable at the end of last week. Much 
needed rains also fell. Some reports 
from Ohio say that wheat will have short 
straw. There are also reports of cut- 
worms in corn, and some is being re- 
planted. The weather has been too cool 
for corn. Southern Ohio reports wheat 
heading out. 


Rain Needed on Pacific Coast 

Srattie, WasH.—Raim is badly wanted 
in most sections of the Pacific North- 
west. Late frost and drouth have sub- 
stantially cut down the earlier unusually 
high promise. The crop is in a very 
critical condition, as wheat is filling in 
many districts and the yield and quality 
will be materially affected by the weath- 
er of the next 10 days or fortnight. 
Fortunately, the crop escaped hot winds 
last week, and cool weather prevailed 
most of the time. It has suffered con- 
siderable further damage since June 1, 
when the government statisticians esti- 
mated a decline, from May 1 to June 1, 
from 91 to 83 per cent of normal in 
Washington, and from 97 to 89 in Ore- 
gon. 


Conditions Good in Ontario 

Toronto, Ont.—The weather is gradu- 
ally warming up throughout this prov- 
ince, after a prolonged cold spring. Con- 
siderable rain has fallen recently, which 
has benefited crops, and conditions are 
good, although the season generally is 
almost two weeks later than usual. 
Spring sown grains are showing up well, 
and fall wheat is also said to be pro- 
gressing satisfactorily, although some 
districts, where the weather has con- 
tinued cold, report that this crop is some- 
what backward. 


Weather Ideal for Prairie Crops 

Winnirea, Man.—Weather conditions 
last week in the prairie provinces were 
ideal for the growing crops. ‘'Tempera- 
tures generally were fairly low, and ben- 
eficial rains fell in many districts. The 
dominion government report, issued on 
June 10, showed spring wheat conditions 
to be highly favorable and slightly bet- 
ter than at the same period last year. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway's crop 
report by provinces bears out the above. 
In Manitoba, wheat is further advanced 
than usual at this season, while seeding 
of coarse grains is completed. The pol- 
icy which has been followed to a great 
extent this year, to withhold seeding un- 
til weeds have germinated, will, it is 
stated, result in much cleaner crops. 
Slight damage from cutworms is report- 
ed from a few points. Considerable fall 
rye is in head. 

In Saskatchewan all grains are now 
sown, with the exception of some barley 
and flaxseed. The wheat crop is well 
up, and further advanced than at this 
time last year. Sufficient rain has fallen 
in that province to carry crops for some 
time, and pasture conditions are of the 
best. 

Some sections in Alberta have suf- 
fered loss from heavy winds, and good 
rains are needed. Few points are actu- 
ally suffering from lack of moisture, but 
depreciation is feared should rain not 
fall soon. Where light rains have fallen, 
grain is showing good development. 
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BRANSPORTATION 


SHIPS’ CARRYING CAPACITY 
ON LAKES IS INCREASED 


Great Lakes Carriers’ Association Marks Up 
Official Drafte—Lake Superior’s Is 
Lower Than Last Year 

Crevetanp, Onso.—Action taken here 
on June 10 by the Great Lakes Carriers’ 
Association adds materially to the carry- 
ing capacity of every big freighter on 
the lakes. The official draft for Lake 
Superior was marked up 3 in, making 
the maximum 18 ft 6 in. The draft for 
freighters trading from Lake Erie ports 
to Lake Huron and Lake Michigan was 
increased 6 in, making the maximum 168 
ft 9 in. The Lake Superior draft is 
still 3 in below last season, and the big 
Lake Superior grain traders this year 
will be forced to take much smaller car- 
goes than they did a few years ago, All 
the lakes were higher in May than dur- 
ing April. 





CANADIAN RAILWAY CHARGES 
UPHELD BY COMMISSIONERS 


Winnivec, Man.—A press dispatch 
from Ottawa on June 12 contained the 
information that the board of railway 
commissioners had adopted the report of 
W. E. Campbell, chief traffic officer, and 
issued sdme as a judgment against the 
complaint of the Dominion Millers’ As- 
sociation. It finds that the railways are 
applying the stop-off charge on grain in 
accordance with the orders of the board, 
and that there are not two rates from 
any point. The stop-off rate is of great 
importance to western millers, and the 
issue here has been as to whether the Ic 
stop-off charge should be applied to the 
wheat rate or the flour rate. The ques- 
tion was whether a miller shipping wheat 
from Fort William, milling it in transit 
and exporting the flour, should pay on 
the basis of wheat or flour? The rail- 
ways have been charging the flour rate, 
plus the stop-off charge. Millers claimed 
it should be the wheat rate, en the 
stop-off charge, the difference being Ic 
per 100 Ibs. The recent judgment finds 
that the railways are justified in basing 
their charges on the flour rate. 


Chartering Inactive at Duluth 

Du.urn, Mrinn.—Chartering of boats 
for grain carriage is inactive, due to the 
light demand that shippers are finding 
for grain to go East. In some cases 
inability to get tonnage for prompt load- 
ing makes selling difficult. For later 
loading, tonnage is said to be plentiful. 
June 12 some appeared that was not 
chartered, and brought the rate down to 
8%c bu for wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, 
but other boatowners are refusing to 
charter under 8%c. 

Duluth-Superior elevators decreased 
their stocks only about 500,000 bus last 
week, ‘This was because of a larger run 
of receipts, offsetting liberal shipments. 

The flour movement from interior 
points to the Head of the Lakes for lake 
shipment has settled down to a compara- 
tively steady level. Package freight 
boats are taking it out about as fast 
as it arrives, 


Light Offerings at Cleveland 


Crevetann, Onro.—The grain freight 
market picked up last week end, Most 
of the vessels which are close by have 
been placed for down cargoes, and indi- 
cations are that offerings will be rather 
light the first half of this week, Some 
of the largest vessels which have been 
carrying grain will not be in the market, 
as they are behind on their ore contracts. 
With the quantity of grain in store at 
Lake Superior ports the trade will take 
care of a fair amount of tonnage dur- 
ing the remainder of June, 

Brokers report that grain is going to 
the Canadian Head of the Lakes in good 
quantities, Port Arthur receiving 7,442,- 
000 bus during the week ending June 17, 
while shipments by lake were 9,253,000. 
Elevators at Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam held about 46,000,000 bus grain, 
June 4, as against 85,500,000 a year ago. 
Duluth-Superior elevators reported hold. 
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ings of 18,555,000 bus, making a total of 
over 64,800,000 in store at Lake Su- 
perior ports. 
Kates to Santos Reduced 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Following the char- 
tering of a steamer at a very low rate 
to carry flour to Rio de Janeiro and 
Santos, it is understood that the confer- 
ence lines have made a reduction of $1 
in the rate on flour to the latter place, 
effective at once. The new rate is $8 
ton on freight steamers, and $9 on pas- 
senger vessels, 

Kussian Grain Shipments 

Estimates of grain shipments from 
Russia passing Constantinople for the 
week ended June 4, derived from the 
most authoritative reports available in 
Constantinople, according to a cablegram 
to the Department of Commerce, were 
as follows: wheat, 72,000 bus; barley, 
483,000; corn, 561,000. 


Clearances from-New York 

New Yoru, N. Y.—The largest amount 
of flour cleared from the port of New 
York last week was for Hamburg, 29,955 
bbls; next largest, 12,165 bbls for Copen- 
hagen. United Kingdom ports received 
the smallest amount for a long time, 
only 4,281 bbls. Total clearances of 
flour, as compiled by the Barr Shipping 
Corporation, amounted to 62,081 bbls; 
wheat clearances, 1,329,542 bus. 


Greater Foreign Trade Tonnage 

New York, N. Y.—The Atlantic Coast 
ports handled 5 per cent greater tonnage 
in foreign trade during 1925 than during 
1924, the 1924 total being 48,000,000 tons, 
against 45,000,000 the previous year. 
Cargo tonnage of the Gulf, Pacific and 
Great Lakes regions for 1925 showed a 
decrease of 6 per cent. One of the prin- 
cipal items in export from the Atlantic 
Coast ports was 320,000 tons grain. 
Clearances from the port of New York 
in May were practically the same as 
March and April, both in number and 
net tonnage; entrances of vessels showed 
a decline, 


Two Freighters Added to Service 


MonrreaL, Que.—The Canadian gov- 
ernment Merchant Marine, Ltd., is add- 
ing two freighters to its West India lines, 
to offset the two steamers withdrawn 
by the Royal Mail Steam Packet Line. 
The Canadian Gunner, first of these two 
ships, will sail from Halifax July 2, and 
the Canadian Beaver on July 30. They 








Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

-——— From————_ 





{New 
To— tNew York Montreal Orleans 
Aberdeen ....... 22.00 29.0 $328.00 
Amsterdam 18.00 22.00 1923.00 
Antwerp m 22.00 1923.00 
OTTERS cccccccece 21.00 $228.00 
Bergen .... 27.00 42.00 
Bordeaux eee 23.00 
Bremen eve 9923.00 
WVMEGE voccccces coe eece 
GOrGi@ cecccceces eee eoee 
Copenhagen 27.00 33.00 
TR ccccccceces esse eoee 
Danzig 31.00 33.00 
Dublin wcccccvce 21.00 $428.00 
Dundee ........ A 28.00 eeee 
Genoa, Naples .. 27.00 32.50 30.00 
Gibraltar ....... 40,00 eee TTT 
Glasgow .....+.. 21.00 21.00 $428.00 
Gothenburg ..... 27.00 28.00 > 
Hamburg .......*18.00 21.00 1928.00 
TEAVEO cocccceces 27.60 27.60 
Helsingfors ..... *30.00 31.00 eeee 
MUN cccccveccs . 21.00 21.00 $228.00 
TE ccccccvecs 21.00 21.00 $428.00 
Liverpool ....... 20.00 20.00 $426.00 
TTS + 20.00 20.00 $26.00 
Londonderry .... 21.00 ewe even 
Malmd ....... +» 29.00 30.00 38.00 
Manchester ..... 20.00 20.00 $226.00 
Marseilles ...... 26.00 eeee \° 
Newcastle ...... 21.00 21.00 $328.00 
Gabe evccvvcvecce . 27.00 27.00 x 
3. SPC *33.00 40,00 40.00 
Rotterdam ..... 18.00 22.00 1923.00 
Southampton ... 25.00 26.00 coos 
Stavanger ...... 27.00 27.00 40.00 
ow. *30.00 $3.00 o6en 
Stockholm .,.... 29.00 30.00 38.00 


*Barr shipping Corporation rate to Ant- 
werp 18c, Bristol 2ic, Cardiff 2lc, Danzig 
26@28c, Hamburg 16@20c, Helsingfors 26 
@27e, Pirmus 25c, Stettin 26c,. tRates also 
apply from Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and Hampton Roads, {Conference rates, 
applying also to Mobile, Galveston and other 
Gulf ports; quotations to Bergen, Stavanger, 
Danzig, Malmd and Stockholm apply to 
shipments up to 40 tons, shipments of 41 
to 60 tons 1%c less, 61 to 90 tons 2\c less, 
above 90 tons 2%c less. ttThrough August 
seaboard. {{Through September. 


will serve Bermuda, St. Kitts, Antigua, 
Montserrat, Dominica, St. Lucia, Barba- 
dos, St. Vincent, Granada, Trinidad and 
Demerara, not interfering with their 
other service between Canada, Bermuda, 
Jamaica and British Honduras. 
Canadian Shippers Entertained 

Cievetaxn, Onto.—On June 11, 5,000 
Canadians invaded Cleveland, govern- 
ment officials, vessel owners and other 
commercial men of the country being 
guests of this city. The occasion was 
Cleveland-Canada Day. Pledges for freer 
trade and better reciprocal relations 
were made. 


New Service Opened 
Bartimone, Mp.—The Chesapeake & 
Delaware Steamboat Co., operating as the 
Green Line between Baltimore and Phil- 
adelphia, has been inaugurated, with 
three sailings weekly. 


Oakland Extension Planned 

Saw Francisco, Cat.—Because of in- 
creasing shipments through Oakland 
from Pacific northwestern ports, com- 
posed chiefly of flour and feed from 
Portland, Tacoma and Seattle, arrange- 
ments are being made for enlarging the 
Parr Terminal, a transit shed with 97,- 
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500 sq ft of floor space being 
in addition to the present Structure 
which has 60,000 sq ft. 


Chartering Steady at Portiang 
PorTLanp, Oxzcox.—Chartering ‘ 

steadily under way. Several st 
have been fixed for early new crop loag. 
ing for Europe. The prevailing rate ;, 
30s ton. 





New Service from Chicago 

Cuiucaco, Irt.—The Great Lakes-Tran. 
atlantic Steamship Line will inauzurat, , 
direct service from Chicago to Unite 
Kingdom, the Continent, and Mediter;,. 
nean ports. The first steamer, Jan, yjj 
sail from Chicago June 26 for the Uniteg 
Kingdom, and the company plans 
have regular weekly sailings thereafter. 


Rochester Harbor No Deeper 

Rocnestrer, N. Y.—The Departmen 
of War has reported unfavorab!, Upon 
the plan for deepening the entrance froy 
Lake Ontario and general improvement 
at this port. It had been urged that thy 
channel be deepened to admit the larges 
vessels on the Great Lakes. The army 
engineers were of the view that the pres. 
ent depth was adequate until the deeper 
Welland Canal had been completed. 
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Among Those Present at the Operative 
Millers’ Meeting in Detroit 


Adair, F. E., Martens & Ketels Milling 
Co., Sioux City, lowa. 
Aiken, Wilson J., Heywood Milling Co., 


Jackson, Mich. 
Alcorn, George R., 
coma, Wash. 
Alexander, W. L. 8., Union Bag & Paper 
Corporation, New York. 


Sperry Flour Co., Ta- 


Anderson, J. H., Gallatin (Tenn.) Mill- 
ing Co. 

Bahr, A. H., Roanoke City Mills, Roa- 
noke, Va 


Baker, J. C., Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
Newark, N. J. 
Baker, T. J., 
Beatrice, Neb. 
Barutio, C. B., Stevens 
Construction Co., St. Louis, 


Black Bros. Milling Co., 


Engineering & 


Bassett, W. H., James Leffel & Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Baxter, Alfred E., Cider Mill, Buffalo. 


Baxter, Allan H., A. E. Baxter Engineer- 
ing Co., Buffalo. 


Beavers, C. W., Wichita Mill & Elevator 


Co., Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Belan, M. C., Minneapolis (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co. 

Berdan, C. L., Voigt Milling Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Bergeman, William, National Milling Co., 
Toledo. 

Berger, Paul 
Co., Buffalo. 

Berry, E. G., B. 

Betten, F. J., 
anon, Mo. 

Bowersox, C., National Milling Co., Toledo. 


T., George Urban Milling 


F. Gump Co., Chicago. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Leb- 


Boyer, D. L., Provident Chemical Works, 
8t. Louis. 

Bransford, C. W., American Miller, Chi- 
cago. 

Brashear, W. 8., Barnard & Leas Mfg. 
Co., Moline, Ill. 

Breece, C. F., Harris Milling Co., Mount 
Pleasant, Mich. 

Brollier, P. H., Smith Scale Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Brooks, C. W., Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb. 


Brown, James W., Weitin Flour Mills, 
Quincy, Ill. 
Buckley, Ray, Buckley Bros., Louisville, 


y. 
Caldwell, J. T., Millers National Insur- 

ance Co., Chicago. 
Campbell, A. C., 
Canter, D. &., 

Haven, Mo. 
Cantrell, R. E., Bogota, Colombia, 8S. A. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Wolff Milling Co., New 


Carmichael, Leonard, National Milling 
Co., Toledo. 

Carruthers, George C., Quaker Oats Co., 
Peterboro, Ont. 

Carter, J., Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


Carter, R. J. S., Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis. 


Charles, Willis, Garland Milling Co., 
Greensburg, Ind. 

Christensen, Peter, Sperry Flour Co., Val- 
lejo, Cal. 

Clark, B. B., Ahlberg Bearing Co., Chi- 
cago, 

Clark, Lee E., Mill Service Co., ‘“‘Nova- 


del,”” Kansas City. 

Clark, William M., Aunt Jemima Mills, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Clay, Charles, Chicago. 

Coble, J. M., Suckow Milling Co., Frank- 
lin, Ind. 

Colburn, A. N., Colburn Bros. 
Pherson, Kansas. 

Coleman, 8. M., Shredded Wheat Co., Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y. 

Collins, George T., Acme Mills, Hopkins- 
ville, Ky. 

Conn, George W. (Liberty Mills, 
ville, Tenn.), Bristol, Tenn. 

Cornish, J. W., Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Corrie, W. H., Empire Flour Mills, St. 
Thomas, Ont. 

Crawford, George A. (Smith Scale Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio), Detroit, Mich. 


Co., Me- 


Nash- 





Crooks, 
ing Co., 


James V., Fumigators E 
Inc., Minneapolis. 
Crothers, P. E., Clipper Belt L r 
Grand Rapids, Mich. - 
Cunningham, H. W., Chelsea (Mic): ) Min- 
ing Co. 
Darnell, L. J., 
Antonio, Texas. 
De Laporte, Theron, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Deutman, F. R., 
Works, St. Louis. 
Dillon, M. F., secretary Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Kansas City. 
Dobie, Robert, Pillsbury Flour M/i!!s Co 
St. Paul. 
Doolittle, C. W., Carter-Mayhew Mc. Co 
Minneapolis. 
Doyle, Charles, 
Mich. k 
Dunn, W. C., Waggoner-Gates Milling Co 
Independence, Mo. 
Dunning, H. E., 
Chicago. 


gineer- 


Pioneer Flour M1l, Sas 
Voigt Milling & 


Provident C)iemica! 


Lowell 


King Milling Co., 


Ahlberg Bearing Cx 


Edwards, Sherman T., S. T. Edw irds & 
Co., 110 South Dearborn Street, Chic go 
Eestey, Bert (S. Howes Co., Silver Creek 


N. Y.), Fremont, Ohio. 
Egloff, H. W., Paris (Texas) Milling Co 
Ellinger, A. R., Dunlop Mills, Ric!:mond 
Va 


Ernst, J. H., Jr., Bodmers Old R- liable 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Essmueller, W. C., Essmueller § Millfur- 
nishing Co., St. Louis. 

Evans, Newton C., National Mill« Chi- 
cago. 


Fairchild, J. A., Goshen (Ind.) Milling Co. 


Faulks, Roy H., Washburn Cros! Co., 
Chicago. 

Ferguson, H. K., American Miller, Chi- 
cago. 

Flaherty, J. W., Piedmont Mills, |.ynch- 
burg, Va. 

Forrest, James, Allis-Chalmers Mi Co., 
Milwaukee. 


iukee. 
Mill- 


Fraser, John, The Fraser Co., Milv 

Fredel, M. M., Hecker-Jones-Jewe! 
ing Co., New York. 

Frederick, L. 4Z., 
Worth, Texas. 


Bewley Mills, Fort 


Friedell, J. B., Mayflower Mills, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Gerwen, Julius A. (Buhler Bros., Uzwil, 
Switzerland), Chicago. 

Goebel, L. H., Wallace & Tierna Co. 


Inc., Nutley, N. J. 

Goodell, George R., Goodell & Peck 
cellus, Mich. 

Grier, J. F., Quaker City Flour Mil!s Co. 
Philadelphia. 

Griffin, Howard J., The Spencer Construc- 


Mar- 


tion Co., Baltimore. 

Hahn, Henry W., Gilster Milling Co. 
Percy, Ill. 

Hahn, Rutherford, Gilster Milling Co. 


Steeleville, Ill. 

Hall, J. N., Washburn Crosby Co., 
ville, Ky. 

Hammel, A. B., Trenton (Ill.) Milling Co 

Hanson, H. S., State Mill and Elevator, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 

Harlan, Aron, N. Y. and N. J. Lubricant 
Co., St. Louis. 

Harms, C. F., Smith Scale Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Harrington, J. A., Kell Milling Co., Ver 
non, Texas. 

Hastings, Bert 
Chatham, Ont. 

Hathaway, H. L., 
Mill Co., Cincinnati. 

Heiston, C, S., Gwinn Milling Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


,ouls- 


W., F. H. Taylor Co 


The Franklin cotton 


Henkle, Louis R., Lawrenceburg (Ind) 
Roller Mills Co. 

Hilborn, J. W., Quaker Oats Co. 

Holmes, F. O., Detroit, Mich. 

Howard, J. M., Union Special Machine 


Co., Chicago. 

Howe, Major S., Hecker-Jones-Jewel! Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo. 

Hughes, D. E., Gruendler Patent Crusher 
& Pulverizer Co., Wayland, Mich. 
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gorst, H. T.. Brose & Arnold, Evansville, 


Bert D., Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc Minneapolis. 


jamert, Leo, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
City. 

ee n, H. C., A. EB Jacobsen Machine 

Works, M inneapolis. 

Johns! J. R., Thomas Page Milling Co., 

Topeka, Kansas. 


Jones, D. R., Red Wing (Minn.) Mfg. Co. 


Laurel F., Cadick Milling Co., 


Jones 

Grandvi« Ind. 

Jones, W. H., Novadel Co., St. Louis. 
Kagan. B., Melstroy Food Industry, Mos- 
s, R a (U. 8. 8. R.). 

"Kahn, Lester M., Adams Bag Co., Chagrin 

Falls, ‘ 

” Kapp T. F., Buhler Bros, New York 
Keller, Chester, J. P. Burroughs, Flint, 
ich 
Keller. W. R., Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 

Buffak 
‘Kenny, H. E., Dufour Bolting Cloth, New 

York 
King, R. H., Sequin (Texas) Milling & 

Power ‘ 

Kingsbury, E. W., Scandinavia Belting 

Co., Cle and, Ohio. 

“Klopf. A. W., Canadian Mill & Elevator 


Co.. El no, Okla. 


” Kock A., National Miller, Chicago. 
Kret L. J., Poff Milling Co., Concord, 
ch 

erin: J. A., Robinson Mfg. Co., Muncy, 

» F. L., Yukon (Okla.) Mill & 

Grain ¢ 
Krout Norman, Yukon, Okla. 

Kup! J., Melstroy Food Industry, Mos- 

cow, Russia (U. 8. 8S. R.). 

Larri H. C., Missouri Belting Co., St. 

Louis 
Laws Phil, Kansas Flour Mills Co., 

Kansas ity. 

Lind d, J. H., Sperry Flour Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 
List, ibert H., Saginaw (Mich.) Milling 

Co. 

Logan H., Union Special Machinery Co., 

Chicag 
Logan, John I., Industrial Appliance Co., 

Chicag 
Lybe E. J., Rollway Bearing Co., Inc., 

Syracu N. Y. 

McC ll, John P., Waggoner-Gates Mill- 
ing Ci Independence, Mo. 
Mc‘ ch, J. W., Jr., Anglo-American 

Mill ¢ Owensboro, Ky. 

McG ck, Harris, Victor Chemical Works, 

St. Le 
McG an, W. A., Lake Erie & Western 

Railw (Nickel Plate), Kansas City. 


McLean, W. D., Springfield, Ohio. 








McPhail, A., Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minne lis. 
Mad; Frank A., Noblesville (Ind.) Mill- 
ing C 
Mal ss, H. C., Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Kans City. 
Mander, W. C., Nordyke & Marmon, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Manion, Howard R., A. P. Traber, New 
irg, Theodore H., Marburg Bros., 
w York. 
ve, Leon, Patent Cereals Co., Ge- 
Xe 
ll, Walter, Kellogg Co., Battle 
Mich. 
May, Leavenworth (Kansas) Mill- 
Melvin, Arthur, Colby Milling Co., Dowa- 
giac, Mich. 
Melvin, George E., Colby Milling Co., Do- 
wagia Mich. 
Merchant, A. N., Postum Cereal Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 
Merilees, Charles E., The Allen & Wheeler 
Co., Troy, Ohio. 
Pt sag r, Grover C., Kansas City (Mo.) P. 
kL. Co. 
Michie, W. P., Northwestern Milling Co., 
Little Falls, Minn. 
— ‘y, Homer J., Gibbon (Neb.) Roller 
8. 
Miller, Don S., Detroit, Mich. 
Minton, P. E., Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mitchell, A. H., American Miller, Chicago. 


Moore, J. W., Home Mill & Grain Co., 
Mount Vernon, Ind. 
Morgan, E. M., Phosphate Products Cor- 


poration, Nashville, Tenn. 

_ Morris, H. A., Midland Flour Milling Co., 
North Kansas City, Mo. 

Moyer, Howard H., Richmond Mfg. Co., 
Lockport, N. Y¥. 

Mullen, W. J., Novadel Process Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo. 

gaa F. J., Huntley Mfg. Co., Kansas 
ity. 

Ne: 1, Berton, Portland, Ind. 

Nethercott, R., Aviston (Ill.) Milling Co. 
Nit susen, C. E., Akron (Ohio) Belting Co. 
Nichols, Charles J., 8. Crary Co., 
Streat or, IDL 

Niehorster, M. G., Fumigators Engineering 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Noe ll, C. James, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 
No dmeyer, H. W., Missouri Belting Co., 


O'Mara, James, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
—s en, Roy, Williams Patent Crusher Co., 
i 0uls, 

I rnis, Albert G., C. E. Jamieson & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Parrott, R. J., Barry Wehmiller Machine 
o., St. Louis. 
reriaae, C. W., Industrial Appliance Co., 

licago, 


Paugh, Otto, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 


David Stott Flour Mills, 


Salina, Kansas. 
_Paul, Arthur, Colby Milling Co., Dowa- 
Blac, Mich, 


Payne, O. G., Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Co., Buffalo, 

Phillips, C. M., 
Salina, Kansas. 

Pillsbury, Philip W., Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis. 


Robinson Milling Co., 
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Poff, R. E., Postum Cereal Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
Pollard, James J., Sprout, Waldron & Co., 


Toledo. 

Prenzel, G. C., Columbia (Tenn.) Mill & 
Electric Co. 

Raschke, O. N., Victor Chemical Works, 
Chicago. 


Reynolds, Hal, Millers’ Review & Dixie 
Miller, Atlanta, Ga. 
Reynolds, H. E., Novadel Process Corpo- 


ration, Buffalo. 


Richardson, Charles, Beaver Mills, Ltd., 
Narrowcliff Newquay, Eng. 

Richey, F. W., Colby Milling Co., Do- 
wagiac, Mich. 

Roberts, T. E.. Tanola Mfg. Co., New 
Braunfels, Texas 

Robinson, C. E., Sperry Flour Co., Ogden, 
Utah. 

Robinson, D. F., Clyde (Ohio) Mill Co. 

Robinson, E. J., Clyde (Ohio) Mill Co. 

Robinson, H. C., Eaton, Ohio. 

Robinson, R., Farmington (Mich.) Roller 


Mills. 

Roos, Hugo, Modern Miller, Kansas City 

Rosoff, Samuel, Antorg Trading Corpora- 
tion, New York. 

Rush, J. W., Ohio Millers Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Rutherford, G. C., Rutherford Milling Co., 
Bienheim, Ont. 

Sanders, Paul J., Great West Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Amarillo, Texas. 


Sanderson, W. H., National Miller, Chi- 
cago. 

Savitz, R. J., David Stott Flour Mills, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

Schaeffer, C. E., Stokes & Smith Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Scheidegger, J. F., Anglo-American Mill 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Scheurich, James J., Brand-Dunwoody 


Milling Co., Joplin, Mo. 

Searle, W. G., Empire Flour Mill, 
St. Thomas, Ont. 

Sewell, W. S., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

Shepardson, Hill, Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Sinnott, N. 
ledo. 

Sloat, R. 
Orange, N. J. 

Smith, Clark, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
St. Louis. 

Smith, L. E., 
Minneapolis. 

Smith, L. G., Stokes & Smith Co., 
delphia. 

Smythe, J. Q., S. Howes Co., Inc., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Sopher, Ray F., B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago. 

Sosland, David N., 
Kansas City. 

Spence, Frank, Western Star Mill Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas. 
Spurgeon, 

ing Co. 
Stein, William, Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
St. Louis. 
Soars, Stephen, Muncy, Pa. 


Ltd., 


E., National Milling Co., To- 


S., S. B. R. Specialty @., East 
J 
International Milling Co., 


Phila- 


Southwestern Miller, 


Ambrose, Akron (Ohio) Belt- 


Stern, Siegfried, Multi Metal Co., New 
York. 
Stork, Charles T., Novadel Process Cor- 


poration, Buffalo. 

Stoy, R., Victor Chemical Works, Chicago. 

Strang, J. C., Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
Kansas City. 

Strong, L. 
neapolis. 

Swanson, C. O., Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Taylor, Thomas H., T. H. 
Chatham, Ont. 

Thomas, J. R., Dunlop Mills, Richmond, 
Va 


S., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Min- 


Taylor Co., 


Thurston, Sherman, Fairchild Milling Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Tiernan, M. F., Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Newark, N. J. 

Todebush, Charles D., Cornelius Millfur- 
nishing Co., St. Louis. 

Tubbs, L. H., Jr., Cia Harinera de Coah, 
Sabinas, Coah, Mexico, 

Tutt, George D., City Mill & Grain Co., 
Columbia, Tenn. 

Vaughan, E. G., Union Special Machinery 
Co., Toronto, Ont. 

Vilm, Henry, Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

Waggoner, A. B., Waggoner-Gates Milling 


Co., Independence, Mo. 

Waldron, Charles, Muncy, Ra. 

Wallace, E. F., The Wolf Co., Owosso, 
Mich. 

Walterhouse, George W., Dufour Bolting 
Cloth, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Waterman, W. H., Scandinavia Belting 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Watson, J. G., Mapl-Flake Mills, Inc., 
Milwaukee. 

Waymer, S. R., John E. Mitchell Co., 
St. Louis. 

Weaver, C. A., The Weaver Co., Minne- 


apolis. 

Weaver, W., Detroit, Mich. 

Weikal, J. H., Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Welcome, Jack, National Miller, Chicago. 

West, John C., Colby Milling Co., Do- 
wagiac, Mich. 

Whiteman, E. A., Washburn Crosby Co., 
Buffalo. 


Whittaker, C. A., Reichert Milling Co., 
Freeburg, Ill. 

Wiegers, C. F., Mount Olive (Ill.) Mill- 
ing Co. 

Wiggin, William H., The Northwestern 
Miller, Toledo, Ohio. 

Williams, B. C., Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Williams, P. C., Waco (Texas) Mill & 


Elevator Co. 

Wohler, W. H., Cadick Mfg. Co., Grand- 
view, Ind. 

Worsham, Herman, Carrier Engineering 
Corporation, Newark, N. J. 

Yeager, J. W., Higginsville (Mo.) Milling 
Co. 


Zacher, Gus W. 
Zingle, John, Loudonville (Ohic) Milling 
Co. 











TWO-BY-FOUR METHOD 

William had become the proud owner 
of a pig, and insisted on having all the 
care of it. After a few weeks, as the pig 
did not seem to thrive, nis father said to 
him: 

“William, I'm afraid you are not feed- 
ing your pig enough. It doesn’t seem to 
be fattening at all.” 

“I don’t want to fatten him yet,” an- 
swered the young stockman. “I’m wait- 
ing until he gets as long as I want him, 
then Ill begin to widen him out.”—The 
Smart Set. 

* am 
EXPERIENCED 

“Baby carriages? Yes, sir. We have 
just received a new lot—silk lined, silver 
trim, genuine leather hoods, running gear 
nickel plated, hand made basket work 
bodies—for $98 only. Your first child, I 
presume?” 

“No—fifth.” 

“Oh! You'll find a good, serviceable 
gocart in the basement—special at $2.49.” 
—Legion Weekly. 

. 


A BUDDING JOURNALIST 

A little boy was asked to write a 300- 
word composition on the subject of “My 
Cat.” His effort ran something like this: 

I have a cat. She is a tom-cat. My 
cat is black. When I want my cat I say, 
“Here, kitty, kitty, kitty, kitty, kitty, 
kitty, kitty, kitty, kitty,’ ete—Henry 
Korn, 

* - 

Teacher: “We are going to have a lit- 
tle talk on wading birds. Of course, the 
stork is one—what are you laughing at, 
Elsie?” 

Little Elsie: “Oh, but, teacher—the 
idea of there being any storks !’—Loco- 
motive Engineers’ Journal, 

* * 


Musician (who has failed to recognize 
the air): “Tell me—what do you think 
you’re playing?” 


Performer: “Well, sir, they told me 
where I ’ired it it were a cornet.”— 
Punch. 


“I want some collars for my husband,” 
said the woman, “but I am afraid I have 
forgotten the size.” 

“Thirteen and a half, ma’am?” suggest- 
ed the shop assistant. 

“That’s it. How did you know?” 

“Men who let their wives buy their 
collars for them are always about that 
size, ma’am,” explained the observant 
salesman.—Kent Observer. 


7 * 
“Well, thank goodness, that’s over 
with.” 
“What is?” 
“I’ve danced with the hostess. Have 


you gone through with it yet?” 

“No, I don’t have to. I’m the host.”— 
Maple Leaflet. 

* 

“How’s this,” asked the lawyer, “you've 
named six merchants in your will to be 
pallbearers. Wouldn’t you rather choose 
some of your friends with whom you are 
on better terms?” 

“No, that’s all right. Those fellows 
have carried me so long that they might 
as well finish the job.”—Maple Leaflet. 


* - 


A stewdent from the College of Ine- 
briation staggered into a hotel lobby and 
demanded a room with bath. 

“Did you leave a reservation?” asked 
the clerk. 

“Did I leave a—hic—reshervashun?” 
repeated the outraged guest. “Shay, 
wha’d’yu think I am—a—hic—Indian?”— 
Maple Leaflet. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements In this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 centa. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany ail orders. 











HELP WANTED 








The Midland Flour 
Milling Company 


is open for aggressive brokerage 
connections in Southeastern, South- 
ern, Southwestern and Pacific Coast 
markets. Our line includes the 
famous TOWN CRIER flour, strong 
patent grades for bakers, and popu- 
lar priced short and standard patent 
flours, both in plain and self-rising 
grades. We have 4,000 bbis daily 
milling capacity and our plants are 
so located as to enable us to reach 
the above mentioned territory on a 
strictly competitive basis. Address 
The Midland Flour Milling Co., 
1100 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


BROKERS WANTED 


Good, reliable connections in all 
territories on our Peach Blossom 
Self Rising 

WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
This flour is now going strong 
among the family trade, and we 
want to get in touch with reliable 
men and houses who can guaran- 
tee results. This is the best selling 
proposition, and will prove a win- 
ner to the right parties. Act quick. 

Crawford-Reitmann Mill Co., 

Galesville, Wis. 


SALESMAN 


We have openings in our sales de- 
partment for men to represent us 
in northern Missouri and southern 
Iowa, Wisconsin, northern Illinois, 
Indiana, and the New England 
states; we prefer established suc- 
cessful records in those territories; 
to such men we can offer an excep- 
tionally profitable connection; posi- 
tion available immediately. 
The Meyer Milling Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


EXPORT MANAGER 


Exceptional opportunity for an ex- 
perienced export manager with mill 
of ample capacity and finances. 
Prefer experienced both in 
Latin America and European mar- 
kets. Must have satisfactory rec- 
ord of past accomplishments. To 
such a man this connection offers 
an exceptional opportunity. Posi- 
tion available immediately. Address 
994, care Northwestern Miller, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


man 




































































































































(Continued on following page.) 
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ANTED—(CONTINUED) 








OPPORTUNITY 


For a salesman who can sell flour 
in eastern Pennsylvania; old estab- 
lished and aggressive spring wheat 
mill; correspondence confidential if 
desired; good opportunity for right 
party. Address 706, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS BOOKKEEPER OR ASSISTANT TO 
manager with mill located in Southwest; 
12 years’ milling and grain experience; 
married; 35; good references. Address 691, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill, or second in large 
mill; have milled in the most modern 5600- 
to 4,000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 703, Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL, 500 BBLS 
up; wide praetical experience hard and 
soft wheat mills, -300 to 5,000 bbls; furnish 
A-1 references; guarantee best results; 
age 37. Address 1083, care Northwestern 

Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS TRAVELING SALESMAN IN MICHI- 
gan, Indiana or Ohio, by progressive 
young man with some experience on the 
road selling flours; best of references and 
bond furnished. E. C. Wade, 610 West 
Franklin St, Elkhart, Ind. 





SUCCESSFUL FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 
sires connection with good reputable mill; 
a live wire, with good following, 36 years 
of age and 18 years’ selling experience in 
eastern Pennsylvania. Address 686, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AS HEAD MILLER; BEEN HEAD MILLER 
and superintendent-miller for present com- 
pany for six years; milling all kinds of 
wheat and corn; good reasons for chang- 
ing; best of references. Address 705, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL MANAGER AVAILABLE FOR NEW 
crop; 17 years’ experience accounting, 
managing, sales, wheat buying and blend- 
ing; correspondence solicited; interview 
desired; references. Address 1082, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT IN MILL FROM 
1,000 bbis up; good record of success with 
large mills; qualified to handle any size 
mill and meet any conditions; high class 
references; go anywhere. Address. 704, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


PRACTICAL MILLER — EXPERIENCED 
flour and feed salesman, acquainted with 
large mill, of quality flour, competitive 
prices, for Philadelphia, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey; references or bond; 
salary and expenses. Address 693, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL SUPERINTENDENT WITH WIDE 
experience is open for position; can guar- 
antee results as to yield and quality; can 
straighten out mill that is not giving 
results desired; can furnish references; 
any inquiries will be strictly confidential. 
Address 672, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MANAGER-HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP 
to 300 bbls; long experience in all depart- 
ments: wheat purchasing, tempering, 
grinding for first class family trade and 
placing products; familiar with all kinds 
of machinery and power; go anywhere 
soon. Address 687, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER—30 
years’ experience in mills 400 bbls up; 
hard spring and winter short patents for 
best family trade; close yields; cah use 
all equipment to best advantage or make 
any changes desired; small family; corre- 
spondence or interview solicited. Address 
688, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS TRAFFIC MANAGER, PURCHASING 
agent, office and credit manager, cashier 
or some other responsible position, by 
man 30 years old; married; 12 years’ 
office experience in the above positions; 
best of references; now located on west 
coast, but will go anywhere; available at 
once. Address 699, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


CAPABLE MILL EXECUTIVE AVAIL- 
able; man with several years’ successful 
experience as sales manager of large mills 
and manager of smaller plant seeks con- 
nection; wide acquaintance with jobbers 
and bakers Minneapolis east; familiar 
with and can develop mixed car family 
business; full references from former as- 
sociates. Address 707, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


June 16, 








Some Excellent Offerings 
In new, worn and slightly used 
aaeeres flour, feed pon yh cerea! 
mills, can be had by inquiry to 

W. R. LEATHERS 
9 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL, 


4 





AS HEAD MILLER IN A GOOD MILL OF 
100 to 300 bbls capacity; thoroughly ex- 
perienced, including cereal and feed mill- 
ing; will keep plant in repair for steady 
operation; prefer to take full charge of 
the manufacturing end and will be found 
to be a successful, competent and reliable 
miller; city position in Northwest -or in 
central states. Address 709, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

EXPORT SALES REPRESENTATIVE—14 
years’ selling experience in Latin America 
and West Indies, for past 10 years repre- 
senting America’s largest flour mills, 
would like position with milling concern 
interested in developing their export trade 
in these or other markets; efficient linguist 
with highest credentials from present em- 
Ployers attesting to a successful business 
record; available July 1. Please address 
replies to E. 8S. R., care Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver St, New York City. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MILL FOR SALE 


Flour and Feed, also Saw Mill, 
Flour capacity—50 bbls 
Machinery almost new. 

Market for all feed at the door. 

Located in wheat growing section in 
town on State Highway in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Write Box 2, New Holland, Pa. 


TO LEASE—ON ROYALTY BASIS, NEAR- 
ly new Nordyke & Marmon flour mill lo- 
cated western New York; transit privi- 
leges ex-lake grain; good local feed busi- 
ness; cheap electric power. Address 702, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 





WE PREDICT THATS 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE. N.Y 





No.1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


pares AKRON é&cS} 
For FLOUR, ©, MEAL&FEED| 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS Ca] 








GRAHAM BROTHERS 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 








FOR SALE—MACHINERY FOR 75-BBL 
flour mill; make an offer either for all or 
any parts; any reasonable offer accepted. 
Address T. M. Higgs, Moundsville, W. Va. 


CONTINUOUS ARC BLEACHERS FOR 
sale—Four late style Alsops in excellent 
shape, crated for immediate shipment; 
price reasonable. Standard Mill Supply 
Co., 501 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








Riverside Code PIXE LETTER 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 




















basis of $2.00 
common stoc 


We offer 


50,000 Shares 


Novadel Process Corporation 


(A New York Corporation) 


‘*The Modern Maturing and Bleaching Process’’ 


Cumulative Preferred Participating Stock 
(Without Par Value) 


This stock is non-redeemable 


Entitled to receive cumulative dividends of $2.00 per share per annum, 
and after providing for cumulative dividends thereon at the rate of $2.00 
per share per annum for the current year, and for non-cumulative divi- 
dends on the common stock at the rate of $1.00 per share per annum 
for such year, any further dividends in such year shall be paid on the 
share on the preferred stock to $1.00 per share on the 


Price subject to prior sale $26.50 Per Share 
Listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange 


Circular on A pplication 


Potter & Company 


NEW YORK 


Lane, Piper & Jaffray, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Wells-Dickey Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


We do not guarantee the statements and figures presented herein, but they are 
taken from sources which we believe reliable 
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